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In a Danish plant at Odense, widely known for its electro-technical machinery. 
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Courtesy Danish Legation 


Danish Industry Now: 


Position and P 


REE NATIONAL LIFE in Denmark 

having been resumed again, with 
Nazi shackles thrown off, Danish indus- 
try is displaying noteworthy recuperative 
power, is looking with lively anticipation 
to the future, and is marshalling its re- 
sources for the attainment of a variety 
of rather carefully formulated objec- 
tives. The reasonably sanguine indus- 
trial hopes for the future find their basis, 
in Denmark, in the solid achievements 
of the past. 

Before the war Denmark had gradually 
built up, during a period of 40 years, a 
diversified industry of considerable im- 
portance to the national economy. This 
was accomplished despite the fact that 
the country has no domestic supplies of 
such important industrial raw materials 
as Coal, iron, and other metals, mineral 
dils, rubber, textile substances, and basic 
chemicals. 


Favorable Circumstances 


Denmark’s geographical position be- 
tween the Baltic and the North Sea, and 
its rather long coastlines with natural 
ports, offer favorable conditions for pro- 
curing foreign raw materials at low 
freight rates and selling its export prod- 
ucts to the surrounding industrial coun- 
tries, and these circumstances favor 
industrialization. Under normal condi- 
tions, for example, the Danish cement 
Industry was able to buy British coal at 
the Same c. i. f. prices as the industry 
iM southern England. 


Digested From a Report by JoHN M. 
Hacer, Economic Adviser, U. S. 
Legation, Copenhagen 


In the second place, the high educa- 
tional level of the working population 
and the technical and commercial sys- 
tem of instruction, established at an 
early period, have enabled Denmark to 
keep pace with the latest industrial de- 
velopments. There is a widespread edu- 
cational system for engineers and indus- 
trial apprentices as well as commercial 
schools for young people in industry and 
commerce, the whole system being 
mainly paid for by the State, but with 
subsidies from private industrial funds. 

There has been a marked degree of 
commercial and technical interaction 
between manufacturing and the highly 
industrialized Danish agriculture—con- 
stituting a third factor tending to pro- 
mote industrialization. Industry deliv- 
ers machines and implements, feedstuffs, 
and fertilizers to the farmers. On the 
other hand, many industries receive their 
raw materials from agriculture, espe- 
cially materials for the food and beverage 
industry, the leather and shoe industry, 
and the pharmaceutical industry. In- 
dustry and agriculture have helped and 
stimulated each other, every Danish farm 
and processing plant being in some sense 
a factory and acting as a proving ground 
for the quality of machines and imple- 
ments from industry, and of agricultural 
output. 


rospects 


Diversified Character 


The importance of the _ different 
branches of Danish industry is indicated 
by the following figures which indicate 
its diversified structure. The data illus- 
trate the value of production and the 
number of employed industrial workers 
in 1939: 


1939 

Value Number 

of pro- of in- 
duction, dustrial 
millions workers 

of em- 
Industry crowns ployed 
“Export” pork slaughter- 

houses. sirshan Sabie edhe 538 3, 854 
Food and beverage indus- 

i a led or ad le Lael 745 29, 393 
Textile industry.......-. 224 18, 349 
Garment industry_-_----~-- 228 24, 871 
Leather and shoe industry- 88 6, 986 
Wood manufacturing - -_--- 94 9,161 
Stone, clay, sand, cement, 

and ceramic industry 109 12,179 
Iron and “metal” indus- 

_ ; 5 See ti ia 824 57, 681 
Chemicals --_- ; d 558 25, 960 

Total 7 3, 408 168, 434 


This group comprises shipyards; machine 
manufacturing; electrotechnical plants; mo- 
tor, radio, and telephone manufacturing; 
and other factories using iron, steel, and 
nonferrous metals as their most important 
raw materials. 


The “export” slaughterhouses, which 
dress pork for export, and to a much 
smaller extent for the domestic market, 
form a most important branch of Danish 
industry, from the standpoint of value 
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Modern paper mills outside the 


of production. The entire production of 
pork in 1939 was valued at 538,000,000 
crowns, of which 384,700,000 crowns rep- 
resented unsmoked bacon exported to 
the United Kingdom. 

The remaining Danish industries had 
a total production in 1939 valued at 
2,870,000,000 crowns, and furnished ex- 
port commodities valued at about 400,- 
000,000 crowns (including various foods 
and processed agricultural products), or 
about 40 percent of all Danish exports 
of 1,578,000,000 crowns. This figure may 
be compared with about 518,000,000 
crowns’ worth of butter and eggs ex- 
ported in that year. 


Relative Importance 


At the outbreak of the war, of a total 
population of 3,800,000, about 1,200,000 
(or 31 percent) gained their support 
from handicrafts and industry, and 28 
percent were supported by agriculture, 
according to Danish statistics. 

However, although a total of about 
400,000 workers were classed as em- 
ployed in industry and handicrafts, less 
than 190,000 were engaged in industry 
in the accepted sense, and many of these 
were employed in bakeries, laundries, 
and other small enterprises. The re- 
mainder was occupied in the building 
trades, repair shops, and various other 
small-scale acivities. 


The Occupation Period 


The occupation by Germany on April 
9, 1940, cut off Denmark’s commercial 
connection with western Europe and the 
oversea countries. The import of mate- 
rials for processing by industry amounted 
in the years before the war to about 
550,000,000 crowns yearly, corresponding 
to almost one-third of total imports. 
The main part of these industrial im- 
ports consisted of iron, steel, and other 
metals; mineral and vegetable oils; basic 
chemicals, wool and cotton, raw tobacco; 


Courtesy Danish Legation 


old town of Naestved in Denmark. 


rubber, and many other important raw 
and semimanufactured items. More- 
over, imports of coal from the United 
Kingdom, which in the years before the 
war delivered 80 percent of Denmark’s 
annual consumption of coal, were cut off. 
As a consequence of the German occu- 
pation, Danish industry had to adapt it- 
self to the reduced conditions of supply. 
During the first 4 years of occupation, 
Denmark succeeded in obtaining certain 
limited supplies of industrial raw mate- 
rials from Germany—primarily coal, 
iron, and crude chemicals, as well as con- 
siderably reduced supplies of raw mate- 
rials for the textile industry, mainly flax 
and rayon. Certain other important in- 
dustrial raw materials were almost com- 
pletely lacking—for example, vegetable 
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oils for the wide-ranging Danish Marge. 
rine and oil industry, and supplies of 
mineral oils. 

In order to obtain from Germany those 
supplies of industrial raw Materials 
which were necessary to maintain to a 
fairly satisfactory extent the Danish 
population’s requirements of industrig) 
products, industry as well as agriculture 
had to supply a larger-than-normal] ex. 
port to Germany. During the early 
period of the occupation, Denmark 
realized that if it wanted to retain a cer. 
tain amount of its production for jts 
own consumption and maintain employ. 
ment of the population, it had to carry 
out certain work for German firms ang 
institutions. 

In order to protect Danish production 
and supplies, German orders were ae. 
cepted and carried through only on the 
condition that the materials necessary 
for the completion of the orders were 
delivered from Germany, in addition to 
the import quotas stipulated for Danish 
use. Moreover, as a consequence of the 
Danish efforts to keep industrial produc. 
tion for German account within as nar. 
row limits as possible, every German 
order was submitted to the Danish price 
controller, thus avoiding higher prices 
than for the normal Danish production, 

The special industrial export to Ger- 
many during the years of occupation is 
estimated at about 200,000,000 crowns 
yearly. If the rise of prices is taken into 
consideration, this amounts to about 
one-fourth of industry’s total export to 
all countries during the years before the 
war, and about 5 percent of the value of 
total industrial production during the 
war. On the whole, Danish industry 
made an effort to avoid the direct manv- 
facture of war material for German ac. 
count. The export to Germany consisted 
largely of machines, tools, and certain 
articles of food which represented the 
most important items of normal exports. 








Courtesy Danish Legation 


This Danish bottling plant is one of the biggest in the world 
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Wartime Export 


When it became obvious that Germany 
was not able to furnish Denmark with 
raw materials and manufactured goods 
commensurate with the extent to which 
Denmark would be obliged to deliver to 
Germany, the Danish industrial organi- 
gations in collaboration with the Danish 
Government made efforts to build up 
during the war as large an export as 
possible to those other countries in 
Europe with which it was still possible to 
trade. 

This action enabled Denmark to pro- 
cure means of payment for imports of 
industrial materials, and fairly favorable 
commercial arrangements were made 
with the Scandinavian countries, and 
with Switzerland, Spain, and other coun- 
tries on the Continent. 


Development of Substitutes 


There was extensive development, 
within the country, of production or use 
of substitutes for those materials and 
commodities which could not be imported 
from abroad. Mention might be made of 
the production of peat (15 times prewar 
level) and lignite (none before the war), 
corresponding in fuel value to about one- 
half of the normal annual import of coal 
and coke (6,000,000 and 2,000,000 tons, 
respectively). 

Examples of such replacements in- 
clude: 

An extensive production of substitutes 
for coffee and tea made from vegetables 
from Danish agriculture; 

Producer-gas generators for motor- 
cars; 

Conversion of cement furnaces to pro- 
duction of pig iron ‘annual output about 
20,000 tons) ; 

The use of fish skins as substitutes for 
leather, especially in the women’s-shoe 
industry; 

An extensive production of reclaimed 
rubber and the utilizing within the rub- 
ber industry of artificial rubber 
(“buna”) ; 

Production of so-called “‘cottonin,” a 
material for the textile industry, made 
from chemically treated waste from flax. 


Rationing of Materials 


A widespread system of rationing of 
industrial raw materials was established 
from the beginning of the occupation 
period. The different industries, espe- 
cially the textile branch and the iron 
and metal industry, were brought under 
a restrictive system of control, admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry, and Shipping, in collaboration 
with the Federation of Danish Indus- 
tries and its affiliated trade organiza- 
tions. The main purpose of this ra- 
tioning system was to conserve the 
quantities of raw materials available, in 
order to insure the employment of work- 
ers and production for use by the Danish 
population. As a general rule, the Dan- 
ish authorities and industrial organiza- 
tions succeeded in carrying through the 
administration of rationing without in- 


lerference from the German occupying 
power, 
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W hat Indexes Show 


The Danish index of industrial pro- 
duction (1935100) declined from 117 in 
1939 to 96 in 1943. For capital goods the 
decline was from 125 to 96, and, for con- 
sumers’ goods, from 112 to 88 The 
number of persons employed rose about 
5 percent largely because of complica- 
tions resulting from the use of sub- 
stitutes. 


Postwar Status 


Since Denmark was liberated from the 
German occupation without warfare on 
Danish soil, Danish industry at the end 
of the European war has its productive 
capacity fairly intact as to manpower, 
skill, and equipment, and is thus able to 
reestablish peacetime production on 
nearly the same basis as in 1939. Dam- 
age from sabotage and counter-sabotage 
is of no economic importance. 

Danish industry on the whole has 
been fairly well maintained; however, 
repairs and capital improvements could 
not be made in many plants during the 
war on a scale necessary fully to main- 
tain equipment and production on the 
1939 basis. 

Danish industry in the postwar period, 
however, is confronted with certain dis- 
advantages. Diminishing supplies of in- 
dustrial raw materials and semifinished 
products during the latest years of the 
occupation resulted in a near exhaustion 
of stocks. Industry and the transport 
system are very short of coal, and the 
stocks of iron and metals, textile sub- 
stances, vegetable and mineral oils, rub- 
ber, raw tobacco, chemicals, wood, 
paper, and most other materials have 
reached an unprecedented minimum. 
Before Danish industry can be com- 
pletely reestablished, adequate supplies 
must come in from abroad, especially 
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Courtesy Danish Legation 
Immense Diesel motor—product of Copenhagen industry. 


from those countries which before the 
war were the important suppliers of in- 
dustrial raw materials and implements 
to Denmark. 

The Danes feel that, since their indus- 
trial capacity is fairly intact and ready 
to turn to peacetime production immedi- 
ately, they should be given every oppor- 
tunity to offer important products in ex- 
change for foreign raw materials. They 
are thinking primarily of their food and 
beverage industry. Danish canned goods 
of many kinds, Danish beer and spirits, 
condensed milk, and many other proc- 
essed foods which were exported before 
the war could again be made available 
for export. Furthermore, Danish indus- 
try has been able to maintain a consider- 
able export of sugar during the war 
years, especially to the Scandinavian 
countries, and under rationing Denmark 
may have some sugar to contribute to 
the postwar world market. Other possi- 
ble export products mentioned include 
wooden products, medical and pharma- 
ceutical articles, paints and lacquers, 
cement, and porcelain goods. 

Machines and ships are especially im~ 
portant. About one-half of the Danish 
industrial exports before the war con- 
sisted of machines for agriculture, indus- 
try, building, and household use; elec- 
trical installations and wireless material; 
ships; and assembled motorcars. In 
such important categories as processed 
foods, footwear, and clothing, Danish 
industry can supply the main part of the 
domestic consumption, if necessary fuel 
and the raw products can be obtained. 

Counting on the probability that a 
scarcity of materials will continue for 
some time after the war, Danish industry 
does not expect much difficulty in chang- 
ing over from production or use of sub- 
stitutes, since this «ill allow for a 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Reconstructing Manila: 


Extensive Plans 


Now Set 


A City More Efficient, Attractive, and Healthful—That Is the Aim 


ANILA, capital of the Philippines, 

may never have a better opportu- 
nity to reconstruct. It may now build 
bridges at different locations, widen 
streets, erect buildings on new sites, and 
change the lay-out of streets and avenues 
almost at will. The city’s extensive de- 
struction, followed by its subsequent 
liberation, has facilitated the formula- 
tion of well-considered plans which take 
into account the requirements of busi- 
ness, industry, and government besides 
providing better living conditions for the 
city’s population. 

The over-all plan for key boulevards 
and bridges, around which the new 
metropolitan area will be constructed, 
Was approved by President Osmefia on 
June 19, 1945. He had become interested 
in city planning before the war when as 
Vice President he was placed in charge 
of national parks and recreation facili- 
ties. However, the idea of rebuilding the 
city probably took root as early as 1935 
when the late President Quezon began 
his term of office. It was during this 
interim that the transfer of the Govern- 
ment Center to a new site a few miles 
northeast of the city was projected, 
which program was gradually enlarged 
to embrace a master plan for the entire 
city. Old landmarks were to be preserved 
and were scheduled to keep their places 
in an orderly, clean, and modern city. 

Louis P. Croft, who was brought to 
Manila in 1939 to assume the responsi- 
bilities of National Park Commissioner, 
was confined at the Santo Tomas Intern- 
ment Camp during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. While there, he spent much time 
developing city-planning ideas, and also 
enlisted the cooperation of civic-minded 
Americans and Europeans in drawing up 
his plans. The resulting proposed plan 
for the rebuilding of Manila now is so 
extensive that many years, perhaps even 
50, will be required to complete it. 


Historic and Artistic Factors 


Generally, buildings still standing in 
the city which do not interfere with the 
over-all plan will be allowed to remain. 
Care will be taken to preserve burned 
or otherwise damaged buildings and 
churches of historic or esthetic impor- 
tance. For historical purposes, Intra- 
muras or the Walled City will be restored 
as much as possible to its seventeenth- 
century appearance and atmosphere. 
(Manila was founded in 1571, and at one 


By Joun M. Bearp, Senior Economic 
Analyst, U. 8. Consulate General, 
Manila 


time one section of it was surrounded 
by a moat as well asa wall.) The famous 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas is 
in this section of Manila. So also is the 
the St. Augustine Church, the oldest in 
the Philippine Islands, dating from 1599, 
which is still being used for services 
Consideration currently is being given to 
the idea that the Walled City be de- 
veloped as a recreational area and that 
only the historical buildings, the wall 
itself, and Fort Santiago be restored. 

It is proposed, first, to lay out the main 
thoroughfares by broadening certain 
streets and avenues and by widening ex- 
isting bridges and their approaches. An 
18-month program has been prepared 
by the Public Works Department on 
which it is hoped to begin work at once. 
The United States Army and Navy are 
reported as actively assisting in provid- 
ing personnel and material for the re- 
building of Manila. 


Bridges Over the Pasig 


Of chief consideration in planning the 
new city is the Pasig River which flows 
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Manila before the war had many impressive structures and installations—but ... 
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from east to west toward Manila Bay 
cutting Manila in two. An adequate 
number of bridges must be provided to 
meet transportation needs. Before the 
war, four bridges spanned the river, 
whereas present recommendations cajj 
for eight. For the first time, the railroag 
terminal, the port, and the Post Office 
will be connected. 

It is proposed that the Jones ang 
Quezon bridges shall be rebuilt at ap. 
proximately their present locations and 
shall be widened to 50 meters. Three 
new bridges will be constructed—one of 
which will cross the Pasig at its mouth, 
thus linking the present port area with 
the North Harbor (tentatively this js 
known as the Dewey Boulevard Bridge, 
abutments for which were built before 
the war). Another bridge is planned to 
span the river a little farther up, some- 
where in the vicinity of the San Miguel 
Church. Still another bridge will cross 
near the Pandacan Church. 

Three additional bridges are to be lo- 
cated upstream from the present Manila 
Railroad crossing at Pandacan. It js 
probable that only one permanent bridge, 
to be located farthest upstream, will be 
required immediately. In addition, the 
reconstruction of a number of bridges 
on minor thoroughfares, such as the 
Ayala and Santa Ana, will afford still 
further facilities for cross-river traffic, 
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| Main Thoroughfares Envisaged 


Major thoroughfares planned for 
Manila include two routes designed to 
carry traffic north and south through the 
heart of the city, five circular thorough- 
fares forming partial rings around the 
city, and seven radial routes emanating 
from the west-central part of Manila to 
the north, south, and east and inter- 
secting the circumferential highways. 

The Dewey and Taft Boulevards, two 
north-and-south thoroughfares, are to 
be extended. Under this plan Dewey 
Boulevard will be extended to the site 
of the bridge projected for construction 
at the mouth of the Pasig, to continue 
south to Cavite, as planned for several 
years. North of the river, along the 
North Port waterfront, the Boulevard 
will continue as a wide thoroughfare. 
Taft Boulevard will cross the Pasig on 
the Jones Bridge. Calle Rosario, the 
avenue noted for its Chinese shops and 
embroidery vendors, will form the north 
approach to the Jones Bridge, and will 
be broadened and extended to form one 
of the city’s main business thorough- 
fares. 

Express routes for heavy traffic are 
planned to parallel the Manila Railway 
through the city and cross the bridges to 
be built mear the Pandacan Church. 
This type of express highway will be in- 
troduced to Manila for the first time. 
Although one existing boulevard resem- 
bles an express highway or a “freeway,” 
actually it is not one, since abutting 
owners have the right to enter the right- 
of-way at will. 


Parkway Planned 


Manila is scheduled to have one of the 
first parkways in the Philippines. (A 
parkway is defined as a freeway running 
through a park or between park strips 





(here only faintly intimated) was terrific. 
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In the Supreme Court building the Philippine impulse toward fine, dignified architecture found 


a fitting embodiment 
aspirations. 


bordering the right-of-way.) Except 
as roads running through national parks, 
no parkways exist in the Philippines to- 
day. Present plans call for one such 
parkway for Manila, where it will become 
one of the seven radial routes described 
above. 

Among other outstanding changes pro- 
posed are the two new boulevards follow- 
ing both banks of the Pasig River from its 
mouth to Fort McKinley, some 10 or 12 
miles east of the heart of Manila and not 
many miles from Laguna de Bay, a lake 
nearly as large as Manila Bay. The new 


parkway will form a part of the boulevard 





Signal Corps Photo 


When Japanese demolition squads began to get in their deadly work, the eventual destruction 


The reconstruction of Manila will be a concrete expression of like 


running along the south bank of the 
river. 

Other radial routes include the Quezon 
Boulevard, the chief access artery from 
the north to the business district, the 
Espana Boulevard, the River Boulevard, 
and the Santa Mesa Boulevard which will 
be developed into a “freeway.” Two 
other “freeways” are planned as part of 
radial routes. 


New Centers Will Rise 


Manila’s new commercial center may 
rise out of the old slum districts of Bi- 
nondo, San Nicolas, and Tondo, all lo- 
cated north of the Pasig near the metro- 
politan area. Tondo is the city’s most 
densely populated area, housing most of 
its residents in bamboo houses thatched 
with nipa palm leaves. 

Quezon City, northeast of the metropol- 
itan district, will probably be used as the 
Government Center as planned some 
years ago. Although in elevation that 
area is not more than 50 meters above sea 
level, there is an almost incredible fresh- 
ness to the air. Incidentally, the new 
plan for Manila will provide for better air 
circulation in areas which formerly were 
hot and sultry during most of the year. 

More modern sewerage and drainage 
facilities will be introduced. Plans pro- 
vide for the covering of the “esteros” un- 
sightly and unsanitary open waterways or 
tidewater creeks used to carry off surface 
drainage. 


Planning Bodies Active 


The newly created Committee on In- 
dustrial Zoning for Manila, which will 
work in cooperation with the Office of 
City Planning at Malacanan, will seek 
new locations for industrial and manu- 
facturing plants. The Committee was 
organized by the Metropolitan Manila 


(Continued $n p. 39) 
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Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 


in Contemporary TURKEY 


The Germans Used To Dominate This Million-Dollar Market, of 
U.S. Makers Now Have an Opportunity, If Requirements Are Met 


HE TURKISH MARKET offers 

many possibilities for the develop- 
ment of trade in fine chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products. Turkey has 
always depended for its supplies of this 
merchandise upon foreign sources, espe- 
cially Germany. But now that German 
goods have been eliminated from the 
trade, Turkish consumers will have to 
look to other sources for many of these 
products, which United States firms 
should be in a position to supply. 

Like all imports into Turkey, products 
intended for medicinal use will continue 
to be subject to various restrictions, 
based on local needs, price regulation, 
and availability of foreign exchange. 
However, because of their essential char- 
acter, applications for imports of such 
products and requests for foreign ex- 
change to pay for them will probably 
receive favorable consideration in the 
future, irrespective of the trend of for- 
eign-trade controls. 

Another factor that will affect trade 
in drugs and pharmaceuticals with Tur- 
key is the attempt of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to foster a domestic industry. 
But because many basic and subsidiary 
materials in the pharmaceutical field 
will have to come from abroad, there 
may be a shift in the type of commodities 
imported rather than an elimination of 
the trade entirely. 

Since United States commercial activ- 
ity in the Turkish market has never been 
particularly identified with pharmaceu- 
tical and related products, regulations 
and practices governing the importation 
and distribution of such commodities 
should be pointed out. 


Fine Chemicals 


As a result of efforts to develop do- 
mestic production of medicinal prepa- 
rations, fine chemicals will probably be 
brought into the country in relatively 
larger quantities than previously. When 
such goods are imported, they must 
either conform to the Turkish “Codex” 
(equivalent of Pharmacopeia) or be 
recognized in the Pharmacopeia of the 
country of origin. 

The distribution of certain fine chem- 
icals is reserved exclusively for govern- 
mental agencies or institutions recog- 
nized by the Government. For example, 
the “Red Crescent” (corresponding to 


Based on Report From Paut S. 


Guinn, U. S. Consul, Istanbul 


the Red Cross in other lands) handles 
directly the importation and distribu- 
tion of most products used to combat 
malaria and syphilis. 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Although the Turkish Government is 
encouraging the development of a do- 
mestic pharmaceutical industry, it is 
expected that there will continue to be 
a strong demand for various kinds of 
foreign specialties. In order to distrib- 
ute pharmaceutical specialties in Tur- 
key, certain regulations must be com- 
plied with. All products must be regis- 
tered with the Ministry of Public Health 
before importation is authorized. Prior 
to starting registration formalities, how- 
ever, it is convenient to secure approval 
in advance from the Ministry. Regis- 





Harbor of Istanbul 


tration may be handled by the manp. 
facturer if established in the country— 
otherwise, by an authorized agent 
following presentation of an agency 
agreement or contract legalized by the 
Turkish consulate in the country of 
origin. 

Six samples of the product together 
with the formula, legalized by a Turkish 
consulate, and six copies of any litera. 
ture pertaining to method of use, as 
well as any other essential information, 
must be supplied. After documents and 
samples are furnished, the authorities 
make an analysis, and if this proves sat- 
isfactory, an import permit is granted. 

Each product imported must have the 
retail selling price printed on the label 
in the Turkish language. Ordinarily, 
the goods must arrive at the customs 
office with the prices indicated. For 
price-control purposes, the exporter’ 
invoice must be presented to the Minis- 
try of Health. The total cost of the 
various steps in registering an imported 
product amounts to about $40. 


Courtesy Turkish Government 


Through this port there come to progressive modern Turkey many prod: 


ucts of contemporary science and research, in the chemical and other fields. 
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Vital Price Considerations 

The retail price of imported pharma- 
ceuticals includes the c. i. f. price, duties, 
and taxes, and authorized margin of 
return. Pharmaceutical products fall 
within a clause of the customs law 
which provides for a basic ad valorem 
assessment of either 50 percent, 25 per- 
cent, or 5 percent. The Ministry of 
Health decides the import duty rate ap- 
plicable on any given merchandise. 

In Turkey, trading operations are 
subject to definite limitations on profit 
margins. In the field of pharmaceutical 
specialties, authorized “writeups” are not 
so clearly defined from a legal point of 
view as in the case of most other prod- 
ucts. In each instance, the margin al- 
lowed is approved by the Ministry of 
Health and is subject to change. 

The retail price is worked out by the 
importer who usually sets up a schedule 
of allowances, and then makes adjust- 
ments according to the merchandising 
method used. The following formula in- 
dicates the calculations involved in ar- 
riving at a retail price: To c. i. f. price, 
add 12 percent of c. i. f.; add 10 percent 
of c. i. f.; add 10 percent of duties, giving 
a “total” price. Then add 25 percent 
of the “total’’ to get the final retail 
price. Adjustments may be made. If the 
importer sells through both wholesaler 
and retailer, deduction is made on the 
invoice to the wholesaler of the ‘10 per- 
cent of c. i. f.” in the original “total” 
price calculation. Frequently a portion 
of the “10 percent of duties” is also elimi- 
nated or shared. If the importer sells 
direct to the retailer, the so-called “total” 
price is billed, and the retailer adds 25 
percent. 


Sales Outlets 


Among the four principal sales outlets 
for drugs and pharmaceuticals are 
wholesalers and pharmacies in large 
Turkish cities which place orders through 
importers. Governmental institutions 
also purchase large quantities, generally 
on the basis of bids. Firms making offers 
are required to place a deposit, with the 
successful firm paying an additional de- 
posit as a delivery guaranty. If for any 
reason the successful concern defaults 
in deliveries, the “guaranty” is not re- 
turned. Governmental purchase by this 
Method usually requires handling by 
someone “on the spot.” 

Small pharmacies scattered through- 
out the Provinces usually purchase from 
Wholesalers, but occasionally from im- 
porters. Private hospitals and related 
institutions order from various chan- 
hels, depending upon the type of goods, 
Quantities, and location. 


Thorough Explanation Needed 


Since Turkish consumers of pharma- 
ceutical products and members of the 
medical profession have been accustomed 
German products, United States firms 
Will have to pay special attention to 
xplaining the merits and uses of their 
Merchandise. Pamphlets describing the 
pirpose, contents, and mode of applica- 
tion of the preparations should be 
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Write for sample copy 


This loose-leaf reference service, 
which was discontinued following 
Pearl Harbor, has been reinaugu- 
rated. As in the past it will con- 
tain data on economic and com- 
mercial conditions in foreign coun- 
tries, data that have a permanent 
and semipermanent value. 

Service is available on a subscrip- 
tion or single copy basis; annual 
subscription, $2.00, single copies 5 
cents. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D.C. 

The following studies are now 
available: 

1. Colombia (Foreign Commerce 
Country Series). 

2. Taxation of Income, Personal 
Property, and Excess Profits in 
Colombia. 

3. Preparing Shipments to Bo- 
livia. 

4. Effects of the War on Brazil’s 
Foreign Trade. 

5. Preparing Shipments to Chile. 

6. Preparing Shipments to Ecua- 
dor. 

7. Living and Office-operating 
Costs in Colombia. 

8. Doing Business With Russia. 

9. Economic Situation in Cuba— 
1944. 

10. Portugal (Foreign Commerce 
Country Series). 

11. Living and Office-operating 
Costs in Ecuador. 

12. Preparing Shipments to 
Peru. 























printed in Turkish. In the past, both 
Turkish and French have been used. 

Samples of products should be dis- 
tributed to doctors and health institu- 
tions, and it is also advisable for the 
agents in Turkey to arrange to have rep- 
resentatives visit medical circles to sup- 
plement printed instructions. 


Import Figures 


The following table, showing the most 
recent data available on Turkish imports 
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of medicinal preparations and serums, 
indicates the potentialities of the market: 











Year | Kilograms — 
ee ‘ 370, 912 1, 467, 634 
1939 : : - | 234, 213 1, 275, 323 








Note.—1.26 Turkish liras (1938-39) equal 1 dollar, 
U. 8. 


During the years given, there undoubt- 
edly was some importation of chemicals 
for medicinal purposes, but official sta- 
tistics do not list them in a separate 
category. 





Imperial Chemical Industries’ 
Australasian Operations 


Sales of Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Australia & New Zealand Ltd. show a 
net reduction of 4 percent for the year 
ended September 30, 1944, according to 
the organization’s annual report. Sales 
to the Australian Defense Department 
were one-third lower, but commercial 
sales were higher. In New Zealand sales 
returned to the former level from the 
abnormal high of 1943. 

Output was limited by the labor short- 
age, but plants under the Ministry of 
Munitions maintained production, in- 
cluding a plant manufacturing sulfamer- 
azine. The completion of the Botany 
(Sydney), Australia, factory was delayed 
by slow delivery of equipment. 

Production of liquid chlorine, caustic 
soda, hydrochloric acid, carbon bisul- 
fide, phenothiazine, chemicals for the 
rubber industry, and carbon tetrachloride 
has begun. Plants manufacturing ani- 
lines, diphenylamine, nitrobenzene, for- 
maldehyde, and DDT are in operation. 
A polyvinyl chloride plant for the plas- 
tics industry is under construction. 





Attention Whisky Importers: 
New OPA Ruling 


A whisky importer who takes over the 
exclusive agency for an item from an- 
other importer may apply to the Office of 
Price Administration in Washington for 
authorization to use the same maximum 
price established by the importer who 
previously had the agency, says the OPA. 

The new action, effective Wednesday, 
October 3, 1945, was taken in accord- 
ance with the prewar industry practice 
of retaining the same prices when an 
exclusive distributorship changed hands. 
The amendment applies only to imported 
whisky, because all other imported dis- 
tilled spirits and imported wines were 
suspended from price control for an in- 
definite period beginning August 15, 
1945, OPA explains. 

Before the new action, OPA handled 
each application for a ceiling by the new 
holder of an agency for imported whisky 
as though the product were a new item. 
Imported whiskies not sold during the 
base period will continue to be handled 
as new products for determination of 
maximum prices, says OPA. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below have 
recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in United 
States representations. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import oppor- 
tunity, including a World Trade Directory 
Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry 
from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 
Department of Commerce, or through its field 
offices, for $1 each. Interested United States 
firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected busi- 
ness arrangements. While every effort is 
made to include only firms or individuals of 
good repute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume any responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized that 
many of the items specified as export oppor- 
tunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been re- 
established in some of the areas from which 
inquiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for business 
when conditions permit.) 


Foreign Visitors 


Juvenal Victor Christensen, Pavon 269 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, representing Com- 
pafiia Sansinena S. A. of Buenos Aires, is in- 
terested in packing-house machinery. His 
arrival was expected about July 30, 1945, via 
Miami, for a visit of about 3 months. His 
mailing address while here: c/o H. J. Baker & 
Bro., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
His itinerary will include Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

Eduardo Elias Grinberg, representing Grin- 
berg e Hijo, Ltda., Corrientes 1820, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, is interested in electrical, 
radio, and television equipments. His ar- 
rival was expected on or about July 24, 1945, 
via Miami, for an indefinite visit. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o Martha Grinberg, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. His itinerary will include New 
York and Chicago. 

Juan Maczak, representing Zatuszek & 
Maczak, S. R. L., Tucuman 1757, Buenos Aires, 


being 











Prefabs for Afghanistan 


The King of Afghanistan and 
other members of the royal house- 
hold including the Court Minister 
are reported by the American Le- 
gation at Kabul to be interested in 
obtaining several prefabricated 
houses from the United States for 
use as hunting lodges. Preferred 
would be four- or five-room units 
complete with bath and kitchen 
facilities. Interested manufac- 
turers and exporters should send 
literature and price information 
to the Court Minister in care of 
the American Legation, Kabul, Af- 
ghanistan. 























Argentina, is interested in automobile repair 
parts. His arrival was expected September 
1945, via Miami, for a visit of 2 or 3 months 
His mailing address while here: c/o W. D 
Blood & Co., 38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y 
His itinerary will include: New York, Detroit, 
and St. Louis. 

Ricardo Alfredo Polledo, representing Al- 
berto J. Brass S. R. L., Callao 650, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, is interested in automobile 
repair parts. His arrival was expected Sep- 
tember 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months His mailing address while here: 
c/o W. D. Blood & Co., 38 Pearl Street, New 


York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: New 
York, Detroit, St. Louis 
Robert J. Gosney, 6 The Ave., Windsor, 


Victoria, Australia, representing Westmore, 
Gosney & Co. Pty. Ltd., 483 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, is interested in fur skins—import 
and export. His arrival was expected Oc- 
tober 3, 1945, via Seattle, Washington, for 
a visit of about 2 months. His mailing ad- 
dress while here: 245 West 29th Street, New 
York City. His itinerary will include New 
York and Washington, D. C 

Moacyr de Carvalho, Director Manager of 
Bhering, Companhia, S. A., Rua Sete de Se- 
tembro 113, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is inter- 
ested in purchasing complete and sundry 
equipment and machinery for manufacture 
of chocolate, candies, and cocoa butter. His 
arrival is expected early in October 1945 
via Miami, for a visit of 90 days. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o Essex House 
Hotel, 160 Central Park, New York City. His 
itinerary will include: New York City, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Washington 
D. C Carvalho will be accompanied by 
Dr. Hermano Cupertino Durao, engineer and 
official of the concern 

José Tscherkassky of José Tscherkassky 
Industria Papeis de Arte, Avenida Tiradentes 
1500, Sao Paulo, Brazil, is interested in pur- 
chasing equtpment for coating, cutting 
printing, and embossing paper. His arrival 
was expected September 30, 1945, via Miami 
for a visit of 2 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. His itiner- 
ary will include: New York, New Brunswick, 
Philadelphia, Holyoke, Boston. Mr. Tscher- 
kassky will be accompanied by Mario Haber- 
feld, manager of his company 

H. Schmerer, 1030 Alexander Street, Mon- 
treal, Canada, representing The Artificial 
Flower & Feather Co., Montreal, is interested 
in transparent velvet; cotton goods. This ar- 
rival is expected October 3, via New York 
(by plane), for a visit of 1 week. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Hotel New Yorker 
8th & 34th Street, New York City. His itin- 
erary will include New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Dr. Leopoldo Arango C., representing Taller 
Industrial Apolo, Banco de Bogota, Room 
+306, Medellin, Colombia, is interested in 
machine-shop tools, such as lathes, drills, and 
millings His arrival was expected on or 
about September 27, 1945, via Miami, for a 
visit of about 3 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Sr. Alfonso Carvajal, 66 Bea- 
ver St., New York, N. Y. His itinerary will in- 
clude: New York, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 

Jaime Londono, representing Compania de 
Empaques 8. A., Avenida Amador +55~70, 
Apartado Aéreo +796, Medellin, Colombia, is 
interested in machinery for spinning and 
weaving hard fibers, electrical motors, sew- 
ing machines. His arrival was expected Sep- 
tember 28, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 3 
months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Alfonso Carvajal, 66 Beaver Street, New 


York City 
York 

José Yabrudy P. (Almacen Niza), 26 Cay. 
retas, Cartagena, Colombia, is interested in 
cotton textiles. His arrival is expected Octo. 
ber 10, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 3 tog 
months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc., 75 Worth 
Street, New York, N. Y. His itinerary wi 
include: Baltimore, New York, Chicago. 

Oldemar Soto, representing Cia. Comereia} 
Soto S. A., San Jose, Costa Rica, is interesteg 
in exclusive distributorship or sales repre. 
sentation for household electrical appliances 
(including radios) and agricultural machin. 
ery His arrival was expected September 29. 
1945, via Burbank, Calif., for a visit of 
2 months. His mailing address while here: 
215 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. His 
itinerary will include: Los Angeles, Wash- 
ington, New York 

Luis Vallejo Araujo, Calle Agustin Arguelles 
No. 305, Guayaquil, Ecuador, is interested jn 
industrial and agrtcultural machinery and 
pharmaceutical specialties. The date of his 
arrival is not known; however, he will enter 
via Miami, for a visit of 6 months. His majl- 
ing address while here: co Ecuadoran Em- 
bassy, 2125 Leroy Pl. NW, Washington, D.¢ 
His itinerary will include: New York, Chicago, 
and Washington, D. C 

Kaisar Ahmad, 195 Hornby Road, Bombay 
India, is visiting this country in the inter- 
ests of the Planning Committee on Leather 
and Leather Goods of the Government of 
India’s Department of Planning and Devel- 
opment. He is also President of the All- 


His itinerary will include New 


India Federation of Footwear Associations 
and founder of a newly created monthly 
magazine, “Indian Footwear.” He is inter- 


ested in contacting manufacturers of shoe 
and leather machinery, firms interested in 
selling finished leather and high-class shoes 
in India, and producers of grindery. He 
would also like to meet purchasers of hides 
and skins, and firms interested in general 
import and export business with India. Mr 
Kaisar Ahmad plans to return to India 
shortly, and interested United States firms 








Forestry and Lumber Ma- 
| chinery for Chile 


Representatives of the Chilean 
| lumber industry and the Corpo- 
| racién de Fomento de la Produc- 
cién are now in this country for | 
the purpose of making a study of 
the lumber industry, and to ascer- 
tain what type of machinery is 
best suited to the conditions of 
the forestry and lumber industries 
of Chile. 

The Corporacion plans to ad- 
vance to one of the leading lumber 
companies of Chile funds for the 
purchase of modern lumber ma- 
chinery, tractors, and other equip- 
ment of United States manufac- 
ture. 

These representatives may be 
reached at the office of the Corpo- 
racion at 120 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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listed below: 


machines, power station. 


in the United States. 


the Turkish State Railways. 


a 





Railway Equipment for Turkey 


Plans for the purchase of additional American railway equipment have 
recently been announced by the Turkish Ministry of Communications. A 
Turkish Railways purchasing mission has been in the United States for a 
number of months, and has already arranged for the purchase of rails. 
purchasing mission was scheduled to return to Turkey in September, but 
their purchases are reported to represent only a beginning, and current plans 
call for the annual purchase of heavy railway and railway maintenance 
equipment for the improvement of the present Turkish railway system. 

The proposed purchases are covered in seven groups of specifications, 


1. Malatya and Konya locomotive workshops—capacity, method of construction, 


2. Passenger and freight-car workshops. 
3. Passenger and freight-car requirements and specifications. 
4. Specifications for various types of locomotives which it is planned to purchase 


5. Specifications for Diesel-motor engines for trucks and busses, and generators. 
6. Toboggan-type coal-feeding conveyors. 


7. General characteristics of dredge and two barges needed for ports operated by 


Copies of these specifications are obtainable, on loan, from the Commercial 
Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington. 
Interested parties may also correspond directly with the Ministry of Com- 
munications (officially: Ulastirma Bakanligi), Ankara, Turkey. 


The 

















may communicate with him directly at the 
above address 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Edward J. P. H. R. Donaghy, representing 
Edward Donaghy & Sons (Drogheda) Ltd., 
Westgate, Drogheda, Co. Louth, Ireland, is 
interested in boot and shoe machinery; shoe 
leathers; wpper and sole leathers; plastics; 
shoe fabrics; glass; shoe rubber; rubber ce- 
ment and solutions; shoe findings. His ar- 
rival was expected September 22, 1945, via 
New York, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Irish Con- 
sulate General, Chrysler Builidng, New York 
City. His itinerary will include: Boston, 
Cambridge, St. Louis, Ohio 

Louis Hoeffer, Urrea 14, Hermosillo, Sonora, 
Mexico, representing Cerveceria de Sonora, 
8. A.. Hermosillo, Sonora, is interested in 
machinery for brewing beer and for the 


manufacture of malt His arrival was ex- 
pected September 28, 1945, via Nogales, 
Ariz., for a visit of about 4 weeks. His 


mailing address while here: c 
ply Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Schlitz Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. His itinerary will include: 
St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Rochester, De- 
troit, and Buffalo 

P. W. Etkes, Haifa, Palestine, is interested 
in engineering plants and equipment. His 
atrival is expected mid-October, via New 
York, for an indefinite stay. His mailing ad- 
dress while here: c/o Dr. N. J. Boyer, 1140 
Buckingham Road, Palisade, N. J. His itin- 
erary will include: New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago. Mr. 
Etkes, a consulting engineer, was formerly 
Senior Executive Engineer, Public Works 
Dept., Palestine Government. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Jacob Greenshlag, Managing Director, 
Agricultural Engineering Co. of Palestine & 
Trans-Jordan Ltd., Pardess Bldg., P. O. B. 
306, Haifa, Palestine, is intersted in agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment. His ar- 
tival was expected the latter part of Septem- 
ber, for an indefinite stay. His mailing ad- 
dress while here: c/o International Harvester 
Export Co., Harvester Building, Chicago, Il- 
linois. His itinerary will include: Chicago, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Washington, D. C. 

Yousef B. Said, representing Palestine Ed- 
ucational Co., Jaffa Road, Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, stationers, book-sellers, printers, and 
publishers, is interested in representing 
American firms of related lines, His arrival 


o Meyer Sup- 


is expected about the middle of October, 
for an indefinite stay, His mailing address 
while here: c/o Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City, His itinerary will 
include New York. 

Ahmed bin Ali Kanoo, Manama, Bahrein 
Islands, Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, is inter- 
ested in automobiles. His arrival is expected 
the end of October, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months, His mailing address 
while here: c/o Nash Motors, 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. His itinerary will in- 
clude: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
Detroit. 

N. I. Abelman of N. I. Abelman Agencies, 
32 Quebec House, President Street, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, is interested in tez- 
tiles, enamelware, crockery, glassware, and 
notions. His arrival was expected October 
1, via New York. His mailing address while 
here: c/o M. J. Abelman, 45 East 34th Street, 
New York City. His itinerary will include: 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and prob- 
ably Atlanta. 

I. Jaffe, representing Gresham Motors §S. A. 
(Pty.), Ltd., 33 Strand Street, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, is interested in radio-receiving 
sets, refrigerators, washing machines, and 
household electrical applicances. His arrival 
was expected September 25, for a visit of 3 
months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Anglo-Afro Trading Corp., 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Raymond J. Walsh, representing Press Sup- 
plies (Pty.) Ltd., 35 Buitenkant Street, Cape- 
town, South Africa, is interested in paper and 
printing machinery. His arrival is expected 
October 1945, via New York, for a visit of 3 
months. His mailing address while here: c/o 
Irving Trust Co., Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
His itinerary will include New York. 

Uno Celion, Director of AB. Max Sievert, 
Stockholm, Sweden, is interested in contact- 
ing manufacturers of testing machines for 
steel, refractory materials; also interested in 
the new processes and equipment for the heat 
treatment of steel. His arrival is expected the 
early part of October, via New York. His 
mailing address while here: Department of 
Commerce, New York Regional Office, 130 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Chicago. 

Sverker Einarsson Ljungren, Granvik, Mol- 
nlycke, Sweden, representing Molnlycke Va- 
veriaktiebolag, Goteborg, Sweden, is inter- 
ested in tertile machinery, textile goods, and 
material and supplies for textile mills. His 
arrival was expected October 1 or 3, via 
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New York, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Royal Swedish 
Consulate General, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: New 
York, Philadelphia, Worcester, Mass.; Wil- 
mington. 

David Olof Arvid Asklund, Ovra HusSar- 
gatan 13, Goteborg, Sweden, representing 
Olof Asklunds Angbageri A/B, Goteborg, is 
interested in baking machinery, bakers’ sup- 
plies. His arrival was expected September 
18, 1945, via New York, for a visit of 2 months. 
His mailing address while here: c/o Olaf 
Hertzwig Trading Co., Inc., 42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 

Nils Stalhandske, representing AB. Oxy- 
genol, 122 Lindhagensgatan, Stockholm, 
Sweden, is interested in contacting manu- 
facturing chemists, pharmaceutical firms, 
and exporters of raw materials for the 
pharmaceutical industry. His arrival was ex- 
pected during September, for an indefinite 
visit. His mailing address while here: c/o 
Department of Commerce, New York Regional 
Office, 130 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. His itinerary wil include: New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Chicago. 

Jorgen C. Stannow, Technical Engineer of 
the Radio Department, Aga-Baltic AB., Stock- 
holm-Lidingo, Sweden, is interested in radio 
tubes and equipment. His arrival is expected 
the early part of October, for an indefinite 
stay. His mailing address while here: c/o 
Department of Commerce, New York Regional 
Office, 130 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. His itinerary will include: New York, 
Chicago, and possibly other industrial 
centers. 

Fuad El Husseini, representing M. Aboul- 
faraj Mouakeh, Souk-el-Khayyateen, Da- 
mascus, Syria, is interested in general meér- 
chandise, especially yarns, metallic strings, 
cotton and silk goods. His arrival is expected 
about the middle of October, via New York, 
for a visit of 6 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Syrian Legation & Chancery, 
2215 Wyoming Ave., Washington 8. His itin- 
erary will include: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit. 

Bechara Janho, Rue Fakhry Bey, Beirut, 
Lebanon, Syria, is interested in woolen, cot- 
ton piece goods, and linens. His arrival is 
expected during November, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 months. His mailing 
address while here: c/o George Aractinji, 
465—84th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. His itin- 
erary will include: New York City, and other 
commercial centers. 


Export Opportunities 


Etablissements A. Andris & Fils, Charleroi- 
Villette, Belgium, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for fluid-flow 
controllers and regulators, temperature con- 
trollers, greasers, valves, couplings. 

Etablissements Armand Gavage, 37/45 rue 
des Tawes, Liege, Belgium, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for hand 
tools, machine tools, sporting and hunting 
ammunition, pliers, monkey wrenches, man-~ 
drels, punches, drifts, hammers. 


Etablissements C. Cornelius, Hove-lez-Ant- 
werp, Belgium, desires to purchase a com- 
plete set of machinery for the manufacture 
of cardboard packaging (milk bottles); a 
clipping and trimming machine for the same 
manufacture. 

Lucardie & Co. S. P. R. L., 12, Boulevard de 
l’Heernis, Ghent, Belgium, is interested in 
purchasing fabrics, sheets and underwear; 
sisal for making bindertwine, ropes, and 
cables. 

Maison Daniel Crucis S. A., 26, Avenue de 
la Cascade, Brussels, Belgium, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
canned foods. 

Maison Jean Dessard, 19, rue A. Delsupexhe, 
Herstal, Belgium, are interested in purchas- 
ing wooden and steel pit props for mines; 
also metal shoring and mine-shaft casing. 

S. A. Papeteries de Genval, Genval, Bel- 
gium, desire purchase quotations on paper- 
mill machinery; cement-bag machine; print- 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 


Addresses by Commissioner Thomas 
B. McCabe and Assistant Commissioner 
William Brent Young, Rear Admiral, 
U. S. N., to outstanding business groups 
at Philadelphia, Pa., and New York City, 
respectively, headlined the activity at 
the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commissioner during the week ended 
October 6. 

Mr. McCabe, speaking at a dinner 
meeting of the Philadelphia Branch of 
the Controllers Institute of America on 
Thursday, October 4, indicated that be- 
cause oversea war surplus and residue is 
now being declared in wholesale lots and 
will continue to accelerate, retail disposal 
methods of earlier months are develop- 
ing into large-lot wholesaling, and lump- 
sum sales to some foreign governments 
may be considered. 

Admiral Young, talking before a 
luncheon meeting of the Philippine- 
American Chamber of Commerce in New 
York, on Wednesday, outlined the im- 
mensity of the job of disposal of surplus 
war matériel in the Pacific and brought 
the luncheon assembly a special good- 
will message from Philippines High Com- 
missioner Paul V. McNutt. 

In his talk, Mr. McCabe explained that 
one of the major reasons why oversea 
surplus may in some cases be sold in 
lump sums is that ANLC’s priority sys- 
tem offers the mechanical sales prob- 
lem of fitting it into a wholesaling oper- 
ation, and “we’re faced with substantial 
difficulties growing out of the cautions 
and restrictions of the countries where 
the surplus is located.” 

Mr. McCabe cited other reasons why 
such lump-sum sales may become the 
most practical solution of disposing of 
the bulk of oversea surplus. 

“All in all, it is my belief that we are 
coming closer to the idea of bulk sales 
to foreign countries for resale and use 
as they see fit,” Mr. McCabe added, 
“with, of course, appropriate protection 
for our own interests. This trend of 
thought and a trend toward accepting 
property, rights, and other things of 
value to us in return for our surpluses 
seem to be coming to the fore.” This 
has been evidenced in recent adminis- 
trative statements at Congressional hear- 
ings, he said. 

Stressing the fact that “we are aiming 
at a fair return to the American tax- 
payer,” the Commissioner also pointed 
out that “we are under great pressure 
of time.” He pointed out that the longer 
we keep our surpluses abroad the longer 
must we keep troops overseas to guard 
them; not only do we want them home 
as soon as possible but it is expensive 
to keep these men over there; and there 
is loss of value through deterioration of 
the surplus. 

“Finally, of course, time presses us be- 
cause as the whole world reconverts to 


peace we are in increasing danger of 
missing our markets—not only missing 
our market for surpluses, but also hav- 
ing surpluses left to sell in competition 
with our own new production,” Mr. Mc- 
Cabe added. 

Mr. McCabe hailed the transfer of 
ANLC to the State Department as “a 
great step forward.” The unification of 
our foreign economic activities, resulting 
in one channel for our foreign negotia- 
tion under the State Department, “will 
result in substantial benefits to our citi- 
zens in their relations and dealings with 
foreign countries.” 

Commissioner McCabe cited the Pa- 
cific as an example of the fact that “we 
try to keep abreast of our problem.” 
He told the meeting that “we had men in 
the Pacific several weeks before the Japs 
admitted they were whipped. They sur- 
veyed the problem and reported back. 
Then we sent out a group to provide. a 
headquarters and make necessary ar- 
rangements with the Services. And, last 
Thursday, our staff left to begin full- 
scale operations.” 

One of the problems of ANLC is real 
estate, Mr. McCabe stated. 

“We have quite a bit of real estate 
to worry about—ranging all the way from 
road camps in the Persian desert and 
isolated flying strips for emergency land- 
ings in New Guinea to multi-million- 
dollar naval bases in the Pacific and 
Mediterranean areas and England. 

“And, as you can well imagine, the 
ownership of these installations is, in a 
great many cases, a pretty complex af- 
fair. When our Field Commanders 
needed air fields, barracks, headquarters, 
hospitals, and so on, you can bet that 
they didn’t take the time to have a bunch 
of lawyers clear the titles and make all 
the other usual commercial arrange- 
ments. They just took what they needed 
the best way they could get it, making 
such commitments as were necessary, 
and built what they had to have out of 
what was available. Furthermore most 
of the installations were partially con- 
structed with the aid of our Allies. Their 
contributions in most cases were charged 
to Reverse Lend-Lease. Therefore, there 
is a joint interest in the properties. 

“Now the job is to untangle all of 
that and try to get some return for the 
American taxpayer out of the money that 
was put into materials and labor,” he 
added. In all sales, Mr. McCabe asserted, 
“our principal thought is that we shall 
do our best to obtain fair value for the 
goods and not to prey on the war- 
created scarcities and inflationary con- 
ditions in ravaged countries. We do not 
want any stigma of profiteering attached 
to our dealing with foreign nations with 
consequent detriment to our future trade 
relations with them—but, of course, 
neither do we want to play Santa Claus.” 


“In this vast amount of surplus,” Mr. 
McCabe continued, “you may have reagq 
or heard some of the guesses which ryy 
into several billions based on originaj 
war cost figures. The actual Civilian 
value is only a fraction of these estj. 
mated costs.” 

“It is obviously impossible to get fy 
cost for combatant matériel,” he ex. 
plained. “In many instances we will ob. 
tain only scrap value.” 

“After all, we have to realize that we 
won the war as quickly as we did and 
that in doing it we saved the lives of 
American fighting men with the abun. 
dance of our supplies. It was the cost 
that we paid in order to secure time and 
the conservation of lives. The surpluses 
are the residue from the cost of war. 
Their value is not cost, but only a small 
fraction of cost.” 

“We know that we have a big and a 
difficult job to do that will have a strong 
bearing on our country’s future position 
in international trade,” Mr. McCabe 
concluded. 

Admiral Young told the New York 
gathering that Central Field offices for 
the Pacific have been opened in Manila 
but the time is not yet opportune to 
make estimates of surpluses in the Pa- 
cific areas. 

Commissioner McNutt, the Admiral 
said, especially authorized and asked him 
to state that “he believes that an era of 
expanded trade between this country 
and the Philippines is ahead if only we 
show the imagination and put forth the 
effort that is required. 

“The Government surplus property 
now available in the Philippines should 
be, Commissioner McNutt said, a tre- 
mendously important tool for the reha- 
bilitation of the economy of the Com- 
monwealth. He will use every power at 
his command to make that tool work 
for the development of the Philippines 
and, of course, in the best interests of 
both the United States and the Islands,” 
Admiral] Young continued. 

Returning to the general subject of 
Pacific surplus, the Admiral stated that 
the ANLC made a survey of potential 
Pacific surplus months before VJ-Day, 
and at that time both the Army and the 
Navy were only beginning to roll up their 
Pacific bases and we were told they 
would not be ready for us to take over 
until the autumn or winter of 1945. 
Then came VJ-Day. 

“We took quick action to meet it. An 
advance group went to the Pacific to 
make preparations for establishing our 
staffs there. Although we as yet have 
only small amounts of declared surplus 
in the Pacific, we completed arrange- 
ments for offices in Manila.” 

Admiral Young said that the Central 
Field Offices are “headed by an outstand- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Ecuador 


(From U. S Consulate General, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador) 


During September, reports from mills 
concerning the 1945 sugar crop in Ecua- 
dor were most encouraging. Although 
the grinding season will continue at least 
until the end of the year, estimates re- 
ceived from the two largest mills, which 
ordinarily account for more than 80 per- 
cent of the total production, indicated a 
yield of 620,000 to 630,000 quintals ‘of 
1014 pounds each) as compared with 
503,000 quintals in 1944, an increase of 
approximately 25 percent. Sugar inter- 
ests were of the opinion that, with the re- 
cent relaxation of price controls, the in- 
dustry will be in a position to expand to 
the point where it can supply the entire 
domestic market of about 830,000 quin- 
talsannually. Reports continue to be re- 
ceived regarding the investment of Chile- 
an capital in the sugar industry. The 
Ministry of Economy announced the ar- 
rival at the end of September of the ex- 
Minister of Agriculture of Chile, to make 
further studies concerning the possible 
erection of a large sugar mill by Chilean 
interests. 

Although exports of Ecuadoran coffee 
during the first 8 months of 1945 were 
less than one-half of those for the same 
period in 1944, crop reports anticipated 
a 1945 harvest approximately equal to 
the 350,000 quintals of last year. The 
United States, which took 84 percent dur- 
ing 1944, imported only 64 percent dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1945, the decline 
being attributed by local sources to 
United States ceiling price regulations. 

On September 19, 1945, the Ecuadoran 
Government signed a contract with Pan 
American-Grace Airways for the illu- 
mination of the Guayaquil airport, the 
only stop in Ecuador made by interna- 
tional planes. The work, which includes 
the placing of beacons on nearby hills, 
will cost approximately $40,000 and is 
expected to be completed within 4 
months, although it is not anticipated 
that regular night flights will be in- 
augurated for some months after the 
completion of the lighting system. The 
same company has announced that com- 
mencing in October 1945 Riobamba will 
be added to its local itinerary as a regu- 
larly scheduled stop twice a week. 

The Guayaquil Municipal Council on 
September 18, 1945, voted to sign a con- 
tract with a United States engineering 
firm for construction of the long-delayed 
municipal waterworks. The _ project, 
Which is to cost about $4,000,000, involves 
the withdrawal of water from the Daule 
River above Guayaquil and is expected 
‘o be financed in part by an Export-Im- 
port Bank loan to the municipality. It 
was anticipated that the contract will be 


signed during the first fortnight in Oc- 
tober. 

On September 22, 1945, the Minister 
of Public Works signed a contract with a 
United States firm for the construction 
of the 110-kilometer Guamote-Tambo 
(Baquerizo Moreno) section of the Pan 
American Highway, at a reported cost of 
$18,000 per kilometer. The completion 
of this work, estimated to require 2 years 
and 3 months, will permit continuous 
transit from the Colombian border be- 
yond Loja, to within 130 kilometers of 
the Peruvian border. 

Press reports of the possibility of a 
$20,000,000 loan to the Government of 
Ecuador by the Export-Import Bank for 
the construction of public works created 
renewed interest in the project to relo- 
cate the port of Guayaquil. Tentative 
surveys were reported to have demon- 
strated the impracticability of dredging 
the Guayas River to permit the transit 
to Guayaquil at all times of large vessels, 
and business interests concerned over 
the decline of Guayaquil as an ocean port 
have advocated construction of a new 
harbor on the salt-water estuary 12 
kilometers southwest of the city. Prin- 
cipal work would include the construc- 
tion of a paved highway to the port, the 
erection of a sea wall and pier, and the 
dredging of a bar outside the Morro 
Channel, entrance to the proposed port. 
Although detailed studies have not been 
made, a local engineer has estimated 











Paraguay Plans Frigorifico 


The CorporaciOn Paraguaya de 
Carnes, a quasi-governmental in- 
stitution, has informed the United 
States Embassy at Asuncion that 
it is seeking the assistance of some 
American firm to plan and possibly 
construct a complete frigorifico in 
or near that city. The plant pro- 
posed would have capacity to 
slaughter 900 to 1,000 head of cat- 
tle per day and would include a 
grease and tallow plant, a casing 
department, a canning depart- 
ment, as well as a tannery to 
process 500 to 600 cattle hides 
daily. The remaining 400 first- 
grade hides would be exported. 

American engineering and/or 
construction companies qualified 
to undertake to design or build 
such a meat-processing plant 
should communicate with Sefior 
Martin Cuevas, President, Corpo- 
racion Paraguaya de Carnes, 25 
de Mayo esq. Paraguari, Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 























that the work essential to open the new 
port to navigation would cost only one- 
half the amount required to dredge the 
Guayas River and that thereafter an- 
nual maintenance expenses would be 
only a fraction of the cost of maintain- 
ing an adequate channel in the river. 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The principal development in Bolivia 
during August was the signing of a new 
contract to purchase tin to replace that 
which expired on June 30. The price for 
tin under the new contract will be re- 
duced in three stages, on October 1, 1945, 
January 1, 1946, and April 1, 1946. Loss 
to the Bolivian mining industry has been 
estimated at approximately $2,000,000, 
on an anticipated export of 40,000 metric 
tons, through June 30, 1946, as compared 
with income at the current price. The 
loss to the Government in taxes will be 
about $500,000, or about one-sixtieth of 
the national budget. 

Less serious losses in exchange reve- 
nues were expected to result from the 
cessation of cinchona purchases by the 
United States, and the expected curtail- 
ment in legal exports of natural rubber. 
Exports of rubber to the United States 
in 1944 were valued at $2,307,203 and of 
cinchona, $356,421. The exact percent- 
age of decline in these exports is not 
known at this time, since the United 
States is not the only purchaser. 

Prior to the signing of the new tin 
contract, government spokesmen indi- 
cated that the Government would be pre- 
pared to finance imports in the future 
from the reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange now backing the national cur- 
rency. This reserve is now at about 54 
percent, so that a moderate decrease 
would not have serious effects on the 
soundness of the currency. The inten- 
tion is to use these reserves only to the 
extent that current receipts of foreign 
exchange fall short of the need for es- 
sential imports; in particular, the re- 
serves would be used to import agricul- 
tural machinery and other goods tending 
to increase the self-sufficiency of the 
country and reduce the drain of ex- 
change for imports. 

On August 30, the Minister of Finance 
submitted a bill to the National Conven- 
tion which offers adequate protection to 
foreign capital in excess of 5,000,000 
bolivianos (approximately $119,000) in- 
vested in Bolivia subsequent to the pas- 
sage of the law. The chief provisions 
are: (1) The sale of bolivianos for for- 
eign exchange, and the export of such 
exchange, are to be permitted for the 
amortization of investments in foreign 
capital at a rate of not more than 20 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes: Export Quota Established.— 
A quota of 40,000 tons of potatoes has 
been authorized for export from Argen- 
tina by an Executive decree, according 
to an announcement made by the De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce. 
Of this quota, 30,000 tons are to be al- 
located to Uruguay and the remaining 
10,000 tons to other countries. 

Firms or entities having applied to 
the Export Bureau (DirecciOn de Ex- 
portacion) for export permits must pre- 
sent a certificate issued by the Diplo- 
matic Mission (duly accredited in Ar- 
gentina) of the country to which the 
exports are destined, in order that such 
applications be taken into consideration. 

It was also announced that the permits 
will be granted by the Export Bureau as 
the interested parties present the above- 
mentioned certificates until the full 
quota is covered. 


Transport and Communication 


Inauguration of Air Service to North- 
eastern Section—On August 3, Lineas 
Aéreas Noreste (LANE), a dependency of 
Lineas Aéreas del Estado (LADE), the 
Government-owned Argentine air line, 
whose planes are flown by army person- 
nel, inaugurated the first part of its sec- 
ond service to northeastern Argentina. 
The new schedule involves a passenger 
service from El] Palomar field at Buenos 
Aires to Posadas, Misiones, thence with 
mail only to Resistencia, Chaco, return- 
ing the following day with mail only to 
Posadas and passengers and mail from 
there to El Palomar. The northbound 
flight will be made on Fridays and the 
return trip on Saturdays with stops at 
Colonia Yerua (Concordia, Entre Rios) 
and Monte Caseros, Corrientes. 

Further extensions of the LADE serv- 
ices contemplated for November are (1) 
a flight from Buenos Aires to Posadas 
to Cataratas del Iguazu to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, on Tuesdays, returning on 
Thursdays, and (2) the Friday flight 
continuing from Resistencia to Formosa 
and Clorinda, returning the following 
day. 

It is understood that accommodations 
for passengers are being constructed at 
the Resistencia field, and when they are 
available passengers will be carried to 
this point from Buenos Aires. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood in Logs, Squared and Sawn: 
Conditions of Exportation Revised.—The 
conditions of exportation of wood in logs, 
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squared and sawn, from the Belgian 
Congo were revised by Ordinance No. 
20/A.E. of January 30, 1945, published in 
the Bulletin Administratif of February 
10. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Connection of Northern and Southern 
Railways.—The Ministry of Public Works 
and Communications of Brazil has 
granted a special credit of 30,000,000 
cruzeiros for continuing the linking up 
of the southern and the northern rail- 
way net, according to the foreign press. 


British Guiana 


Economic Conditions 


The second quarter of 1945 brought 
little significant change in the over-all 
picture of economic activities in British 
Guiana. Conditions during the quarter 
in general compared favorably with those 
during the preceding 3 months. The vol- 
ume of imports and exports increased on 
the whole, and the supply situation, par- 
ticularly with respect to foodstuffs, re- 
flected a slight improvement. The gen- 
eral feeling of optimism engendered by 
the termination of the war in Europe was 














The Cover Picture 








In Denmark 


The Danish Legation in Wash- 
ington courteously made available 
to us the picture which appears on 
this week’s cover. The view is in | 
the town of Odense, capital of the | 
fertile island of Funen—a small | 
place when Hans Christian Ander- | 
sen was born there but now having 
a population of close to 90,000. 

In the fine Gothic Cathedral | 
shown here rest the bones of Saint | 
Canute, grand-nephew of King Ca- | 
nute the Great of England (he | 
ordered the tide to stay back— | 
remember?). 
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counterbalanced by warnings from the 
Government that no easement in import 
restrictions or other wartime contro 
measures was to be expected. 

The total dollar value of the colony's 
imports during the second quarter of 
1945 amounted to $5,691,207 as compared 
with $4,920,879 during the first 3 months 
of the year, reflecting an increase of More 
than $770,000. ‘(Unless otherwise speci- 
fied, ail dollar values quoted in this report 
are in British Guiana currency, with $] 
British Guiana currency equal to $0.83404 
U. S. currency.) 

Second-quarter imports of margarine 
condensed milk, flour, and, to a lesser 
extent, split peas, reflected an appreci. 
able increase over the first quarter, Ay 
of these commodities are included in the 
Government’s current subsidy program. 
Butter imports declined from 81,110 
pounds during the first 3 months of 1945 
to less than 53,000 pounds during the 
following 3 months, which has been at- 
tributed to the reduction in the colony's 
butter quota for the first half of the year, 
The quantities of cheese, cocoa, and beer 
imported during the second quarter re- 
flected favorable increases. The quan- 
tity of ham and bacon imported during 
the two quarters remained relatively 
stable. Beef imports, however, dropped 
nearly 50 percent. 

Imports of tobacco (leaf and manu- 
factured) during the second quarter re- 
flected a sizable increase over the quan- 
tity entering the colony during the first 
quarter. Imports of cotton and rayon 
piece goods reflected a favorable increase. 
Of particular importance to the colony's 
agricultural economy was the increase 
in machinery imports during the quarter 
under review. The import value of ma- 
chinery—sugar, rice, agricultural, and 
other miscellaneous’ types—increased 
from approximately $225,000 during the 
first quarter of 1945 to more than $475, 
000 during the second quarter of the year. 

The total value of export trade during 
the second quarter amounted to $5,739,- 
475, a slight increase over the $5,468,100 
worth of commodities entering the export 
market during the preceding quarter. 

The quantity of sugar exported during 
the second quarter of 1945 failed to reach 
the amount shipped abroad during the 
first quarter. The decline was partly the 
result of depleted stocks, as exporters 
were approaching the end of their stocks 
of sugar available from the last harvest. 

Shipments of rum during the second 
quarter continued to drop, being 451,852 
gallons valued at $509,806 for overproof 
and 18,555 gallons valued at $36,600 for 
underproof in comparison with 572,610 
gallons of overproof and 23,426 gallons 
of underproof during the first quarter. 
Exports of rice during the second quartet 
totaled 6,562 long tons valued at $714,891 
in comparison with 7,800 long tons valued 
at $856,833 during the preceding 3 
months. Shipments of round and hewt 
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timber increased during the second quar- 
ter, but shipments of sawn timber de- 
clined somewhat. Exports of molasses 
in the second quarter were 132,000 gal- 
jons valued at $12,540 in comparison with 
44,750 gallons valued at $5,817 in the first 
quarter. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
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gold deposits in the interior of the colony 
may result in expansion in the produc- 
tion and operation of the Cuyuni Gold- 
fields, Ltd., the dominant force in the 
colony’s gold-mining industry. 


TIMBER INDUSTRY 
The dollar value of lumber exports 
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timber industry were unsuccessful. The 
current wholesale price of gasoline is 68 
cents per gallon in Georgetown (inclu- 
sive of a 3l-cent duty) and 80 cents per 
gallon in the interior of the colony. The 
Forest Products Association claims that 
the high cost of fuel has contributed 
much to the high cost of British Guiana 
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to International Trade Expansion 


companied by restrictions on imports, result almost invariably in an expansion of 
the volume of international trade. This relation between domestic employment 
and international trade is not peculiar to the United States. It characterizes in 
some degree the economy of all other important capitalistic industrial countries. 

The importance of the United States as a market for raw materials and other 
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tween British Guiana and the British 
West Indies. 

Two significant events affecting the 
future of the rice industry of the colony 
took place during the quarter under re- 
view. In June the Legislative Council 
of British Guiana approved a bill de- 
Signed to provide better security of ten- 
ure for rice farmers and to fix the rent 
payable for rice lands, including the 
manner in which rent shall be com- 
puted. It has long been the complaint 
of tenant rice farmers that owners of 
rice lands have charged exorbitant rents, 
and that the insecurity of tenure has 
been a serious handicap to the expansion 
of the industry. 

In June the Rice Marketing Board and 
the Central Rice Committee met to con- 
sider the question of the colony’s post- 
war markets for rice in view of competi- 
tion from foreign producers, particularly 
from Burma. It was pointed out that 
the general prospects of the colony’s rice 
industry in retaining West Indian mar- 
kets was dependent in large part on four 
factors: Assured supply, uniform qual- 
ity, reasonable price, and a single selling 
organization. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


There was a general improvement in 
the volume of locally produced vege- 
tables during the second quarter of 1945, 
the total quantity of ground provisions 
marketed during this period being in 
some instances in excess of consumer de- 
mand. This is reflected in increased 
purchases by the Government’s George- 
town depot of more than 770,000 pounds 
during May in comparison with 650,000 
pounds during April. 

Exports of plantains increased from 
79,000 pounds during January to more 
than 107,000 pounds during April, grad- 
ually declining during the latter half of 
May and in June as a result of impaired 
transportation between British Guiana 
and Trinidad. Demand for sweet cas- 
sava increased as a result of the Gov- 
ernment’s lowering of the maximum 
retail selling price, but the supply de- 
creased toward the end of the quarter 
apparently because of poor. trans- 
portation facilities after heavy rains. It 
was estimated that subsidy payments on 
sweet cassava averaged $800 per month 
during April and May. Black-eyed peas, 
the colony’s important protein vege- 
table, were available in adequate supply 
during the second quarter, approxi- 
mately 100,000 pounds having been im- 
ported from Surinam during the first 
half of the year. It has been proposed 
that their importation from Surinam be 
reduced in order to make the public buy 
locally produced Vita peas of which large 
stocks have accumulated. Local produc- 
tion of oranges showed slight improve- 
ment during the second quarter, but 
heavy imports from Trinidad were neces- 
sary to supply local demand. Leaf vege- 
tables, tomatoes, pumpkins, squash, and 
other vegetables were available in fair 
quantities during the second quarter. 


INTERIOR DEVELOPMENT 


In an interim report submitted during 
the quarter under review, the Interior 
Development Committee of the colony 
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Prague Trade Fair Next 
March 


The first postwar Trade Fair 
will be held in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, on March 17 to March 24, 
1946, according to information just 
received by the Czechoslovak Eco- 
nomic Service, an agency of the 
Czechoslovak Government. Prior 
to the outbreak of World War II, 
the Prague Trade Fair was a regu- 
lar annual feature. 

It is expected that this first 
peacetime fair will be as fully rep- 
resentative of Czechoslovak pro- 
duction as all the prewar exhibits, 
and that the number of buyers will 
likewise be extensive. 























strongly advocated the development of 
the colony’s hydroelectric power with 
the objectives of establishing a paper- 
pulp industry and the conversion in the 
colony of bauxite ore into aluminum. It 
was emphasized that the close proximity 
of water power and bauxite resources and 
of these resources to shipping points 
placed the colony in a particularly favor- 
able position to carry on the processing 
of the ore. 

Other recommendations made by the 
Committee included (a) the expenditure 
of $28,000 annually, for a period of 10 
years, to conduct an extensive economic 
survey of the country’s resources; (b) 
development of air transportation for 
the handling of freight and passengers 
in the interior of the colony; (c) im- 
provement and extension of certain roads 
in the interior; and (d) the provision 
of funds for the establishment and main- 
tenance, for a period of 10 years, of an 
experimental stock-breeding station, to- 
gether with the erection of an abattoir, 
tannery, bone-meal mill and offal con- 
version plant in the Rupununi district, 
the large savannah area in the south- 
western section of the colony, bordering 
Brazil, devoted largely at the present 
time to livestock raising. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The average level of retail prices for 
foodstuffs purchased by working-class 
families was slightly less during June 
compared with May. Comparison of 
conditions in the first 6 months of 1945 
with the corresponding period of 1943 
reveals that the cost of living as reflected 
in prices paid for essential commodities, 
including food, clothing, rent, fuel and 
light, has declined noticeably. The index 
figure for all of the above-mentioned 
items was 170 (1938=100) in June of 1943 
and 157 in June 1945. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Art Objects: Exportation to the United 
States Restricted.—The Official Gazette 
of British Guiana on June 30, 1945, pub- 
lished an order designated as the Expor- 
tation Restriction (Art Objects) Order, 
1945, issued under the Import, Export, 
and Customs Powers (Defence) Ordi- 
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nance, 1939. Under this order, no export 
license is to be granted for the exportg. 
tion of art objects, whether one article oy 
more, if valued at more than $5,000, to 
the United States, except with the per. 
mission of the Governor. 

Art objects include: (a) Any painting 
in oil, mineral, water, or other color, ang 
any pastel, drawing, or sketch in pen, 
ink, pencil, or water color, and any ep. 
graving, wood cut, print, lithograph, or 
miniature; (b) any statuary or other 
sculptured work; (c) any chinaware, 
glassware, pottery, or porcelain; (d) any 
rug, tapestry, or lace; (e) any jewelry or 
metal work; (f) any book, manuscript, 
or archival record; (g) any furniture: 
and (h) any curio. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
GUARANTEED WHEAT PRICE ESTABLISHED 


A cornerstone of Canadian postwar 
policy has been laid in the shape of a 
floor price guaranty on wheat of not less 
than $1 ‘Canadian currency) per bushel 
during the 5-year period ending July 
31, 1950. According to an announce- 
ment by the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, the price will be based on No. 1 
Northern in store at Fort William, Port 
Arthur, or Vancouver. The initial pay- 
ment by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
however, will continue at $1.25 at least 
for the present year. The Minister also 
stated that Canada would offer wheat for 
export at $1.55 per bushel, basis No, 1 
Northern at the head of the Lakes. 

An Agricultural Prices Support Act, 
designed to guarantee minimum prices 
for farm products against a possible col- 
lapse of such prices after the war, has 
been in effect since 1944, but this Act 
specifically excluded wheat which was al- 
ready being supported by the Wheat 
Board on a 12-month crop-year basis 
and revised in the experience of each 
crop year. Although there has been 
much speculation about the _ imple- 
mentation of the Agricultural Prices 
Support Act, no definite plans have yet 
been announced for supporting the prices 
of other agricultural products. 

According to the Minister, the long- 
term floor price “will protect producers 
against the consequences of any sharp 
reversal in the world wheat position dur- 
ing the next 5 years.” In adopting this 
policy of a maximum price for oversea 
shipments for the present, and a floor 
price for 5 years, the producers were 
being asked in their own interests to 
forego exceptional short-run advantages 
in favor of a long-run stability of 
income. 

Although the initial price at $1.25 paid 
to growers has been paid for the past 
2 years, the $1.55 export price is 9 cents 
a bushel more than the price to the 
United Kingdom up to August 1, 1945. 
This increase will help swell the returns 
which the growers will receive from the 
Wheat Board on participation cer- 
tificates. 

The Government has pegged the ex- 
port price of wheat on the assumption 
that any further increase in wheat 
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prices now would aggravate the prob- 
lems of economic and political readjust- 
ment of the liberated areas to Canada’s 
detriment in future trade with those 
areas. It was contended by the Min- 
lister that “higher wheat prices would 
encourage the importing countries in a 
hurried return to wheat production and 
prewar wheat policies to the detriment 
of wheat-exporting countries, particu- 
larly Canada.” Moreover, according to 
the Minister, production in a number of 
wheat-exporting countries would be un- 
duly encouraged. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tariff Concessions of 1939 Commercial 
Agreement With Netherlands Extended 
for 1 Year.—By decree No. 3351 of the 
Chilean Ministry of Finance published in 
the Diario Oficial of August 7, 1945, mer- 
chandise of Netherlands origin will con- 
tinue to receive the customs treatment 
established by Decree No. 2967 of July 24, 
1939, for 1 year from July 13, 1945. Pre- 
viously the commercial convention of 
July 17, 1939, between Chile and 
the Netherlands, under which certain 
tariff concessions were established, has 
been extended from year to year. 

{See COMMERCE Reports of August 19, 1939, 
for previous announcement regarding the 
terms of the convention of July 17, 1939.] 


Transport and Communications 


Condition of Highway System.—Road 
construction in Chile has developed grad- 
ually since 1920 when for the first time 
specific sources of revenue were assigned 
to development and improvement of the 
highway system. At the end of 1944 there 
was a total of 48,260 kilometers of roads 
in the country, an increase of 7.8 percent 
over the 44,770 kilometers in 1943. Of 
the total, 2,870 kilometers are interna- 
tional roads, 6,139 kilometers are national 
roads, and 39,251 kilometers, regional 
roads. 

Chile presents many problems for the 
laying out and construction of roads and 
bridges as about 75 percent of its surface 
iscovered with mountains and hills. This 
broken relief of the country has influ- 
enced the selection, planning, and con- 
struction of its main roadways. The 
3,506 kilometers of the longitudinal road 
in the northern section, from Concordia 
on the Peruvian border to Santiago, and 
in the southern section from Santiago to 
Puerto Montt, forms the main trunk road 
of Chile. It and the branch roads to the 
ports constitute the main arteries over 
which materials and products may be 
transported. 

The northern section of the longitudi- 
nal road passes through a mining region, 
and the southern section serves an agri- 
cultural district as well as an important 
industrial section. There are also con- 
siderable timber and a large copper mine 
in the southern region. 

The Chilean section of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway has not been built as a 
new road or a new system of roads, but 
the term “Pan American Highway” has 
been applied to the already existing 
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northern longitudinal road. In that por- 
tion from La Calera through Los Andes 
to Caracoles and the Argentine border it 
provides the only route for motorized 
traffic connecting the center of Chile with 
the neighboring country. 

In April 1945 the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Public Works was authorized to 
ask for public bids for the construction 
of the portion of the Pan American High- 
way between Santiago, the capital of the 
country, and the city of La Serena. The 
length of this section of the road will be 
about 492 kilometers. It is expected that 
construction will be completed within 3 
years at a total cost originally estimated 
at 300,000,000 pesos, but which engineers 
of the Road Department now believe will 
have to be increased by at least 20 per- 
cent. 

Although motorized transportation of 
some products is steadily increasing and 
offering some competition to rail trans- 
port for hauls of comparatively short dis- 
tances, long-distance shipments of most 
products, because of the favorable freight 
rates accorded carload lots, adopt the rail 
route in preference to truck service. Of 
the total 48,260 kilometers of road in 
Chile in 1944, the Bureau of Public Works 
classifies 40,298 kilometers as usable for 
vehicle traffic but does not specify what 
portion is open to motorized traffic, and 
the remainder, or 7,962 kilometers, as 
animal] trails. 

Truck transport for short hauls is tak- 
ing from the railroad the cargo which 
pays the higher freight rates. To coun- 
teract this, the State railway is endeav- 
oring to increase its present fleet of 
trucks, some of which will be used to pick 
up at the less active railroad stations 
small lots of freight and accumulate it 
at certain other stations along the rail 
route where full carload lots may be made 
up for long-distance shipping. 

Road transport for relatively short 
hauls to consuming centers is generally 

















| Canal Regeneration Urged 
in Britain 

The Canal Joint Committee of 
Great Britain has issued a state- 
ment dealing with inland water- 
ways after the war, according to 
the British press. It urges restora- 
tion and maintenance tc provide 
an adequate channel for the largest 
craft with maximum load now in 
use on the respective waterways, 
further bank protection for power- 
driven craft, reconstruction of 
bridges which restrict maximum 
dimensions of craft, modernization 
of terminal facilities and plant, 
and a number of other improve- 
ments. 

As the required expenditure may 
be beyond the capacity of the pres- 
ent undertakers, the industry is of 
the opinion that some arrange- 
ments should be made to finance 
the restoration of waterways con- 
sidered essential parts of Britain’s 
postwar transport system, the re- 
port states. 
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preferred for perishable goods, such as 
fresh vegetables, milk, fish, and similar 
articles. 

Previous to the scarcity of gasoline, 
trucks did a considerable business haul- 
ing merchandise direct from the custom- 
houses at the ports of Valparaiso and 
San Antonio to warehouses in Santiago, 
thus eliminating transshipment at rail- 
road terminals, saving time, and avoid- 
ing loss through breakage and pilferage. 
Even for longer hauls, items such as wine 
have been shipped by truck directly from 
warehouses in the Province of Curico to 
warehouses in Santiago, thus avoiding 
two transshipment operations. 

The estimate of the total length of 
roads in Chile over which passed more 
than 500 vehicles daily during 1943 was 
2,448 kilometers, of which only 1,022 kil- 
ometers were paved. During the same 
period on 17,277 kilometers of road, only 
14,214 of which were of triturated-stone 
and clay surfacing, a daily average of 
more than 20 but less than 300 trips 
were made. 

Up to 1918 the annual investment in 
roads and bridges amounted to approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pesos ($32,258 U. S. cur- 
rency). At that time the roads, with 
the exception of some paved with gravel, 
were of earth and in general lacked cul- 
verts. Since that year the annual ex- 
penditure has increased gradually, until 
in 1943 it amounted to 153,696,681 pesos 
($4,957,957). Between 1919 and 1943 a 
total of 1,496,186,345 pesos (approxi- 
mately $48,264,075) had been spent on 
roads and bridges. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
available funds are spent on construc- 
tion work and one-fourth is spent on the 
conservation and maintenance of roads 
already built and in the seasonal prepa- 
ration of earth roads which become im- 
passable during the rainy season. 

A total of 289,311,980 pesos (approxi- 
mately $9,332,644) was authorized for 
road and bridge work during 1944, of 
which 257,429,930 pesos were expended 
during that year. 

An estimated expenditure of 2,000,- 
000,000 pesos ($64,516,129) would be 
necessary to finance sufficient concrete 
and asphalt roads, as well as roads of 
triturated-stone and clay surfacing. The 
immediate and urgent needs of the coun- 
try, together with those of future utility, 
will amount to a total value of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000,000 pesos ($161,290,322) , 
according to the estimate of the Road 
Department. The total road budget for 
1945 amounted to 320,700,000 pesos 


($10,345,161). 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Black Beans: Importation of 7,000 
Metric Tons From Mexico Permitted Un- 
der a Special Rate of Duty.—The Cuban 
Government has authorized the impor- 
tation of 7,000 metric tons of black beans 
from Mexico exempt from consular fees, 
and subject to a special rate of import 
duty, according to Decree No. 2147 pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of August 
15, 1945. The import duty will be com- 
puted on the basis of the total cost to the 
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importer in relation to the ceiling price 
of $6.80 per quintal as established by the 
Office for Regulation of Price and Supply 
(ORPA). The difference between the 
two figures will be paid by the importer 
as import duty; if the two figures are 
equal or if the importer’s cost is greater, 
he will pay no import duty. 

Habitual importers of black beans must 
obtain permission from the Ministry of 
Commerce to import the beans under the 
special provisions. The Ministry is to 
direct the distribution of the imports so 
that each section of the country may re- 
ceive a proportionate share. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages: Temporary Import 
Duty Exemption.—Gift packages re- 
ceived by mail in Denmark and not ex- 
ceeding 11 pounds in weight are exempt 
from import duty until the end of the 
year 1945, according to an announcement 
by the Royal Danish Legation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Import Duty and Con- 
sular Fee on Cotton Thread for Weaving 
Continued.—The suspension in El] Sal- 
vador of the import duty and consular 
fee on coarse cotton thread for weaving, 
up to 1 millimeter in diameter, has been 
continued for another year from July 7, 
1945, by Decree No. 138 of July 14, 1945. 

The suspension was first put into effect 
on July 7, 1944, because of the shortage 
of cotton thread. 


[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 19, 1944.] 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Art and Creative Industries and Trades: 
Trade Office Established.—A Trade Office 
of the Art and Creative Industries and 
Trades was established in France by De- 
cree No. 45-147 of January 29, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on January 30, accord- 
ing to a report of March 10, 1945, from 
the American Embassy in Paris. 

Among the industries and trades in- 
cluded in the activities of this Office are 
needlework, fashionable dress articles, 
flowers, feathers and similar novelties, 
shirts, lingerie and the like, corsets, men’s 
clothing, pattern designers for textiles 
and wallpaper, fabric designers, costume 
and other jewelry, perfume, gloves, mu- 
sical instruments, phonograph records, 
fur articles, and objects of art in iron and 
bronze. In addition, various other indus- 
tries such as crockery, porcelain, and 
glassware are subject to the jurisdiction 
of this Office insofar as their activities 
are concerned with the sale of articles of 
creative art. 

The Trade Office is charged with for- 
mulating general policies with regard to 
the above-mentioned trades and indus- 
tries; proposing special measures con- 
cerning workmanship, prices, exporta- 
tion, and fiscal laws; and taking steps to 
encourage expansion of production and 
to improve the artistic quality of the arti- 
cles produced both for domestic con- 
sumption and for export. 

The Office is to be administered by a 
temporary commissioner, appointed by 
the Minister of Industrial Production, 
who will be assisted by a consulting com- 
mittee. The Office is to maintain close 
liaison with the National Center of For- 
eign Commerce in all matters pertaining 
to exportation. 














Department of Agriculture. 


Shackle of the Board of Trade. 


Financial and Trade Discussions Between the United States 
and the United Kingdom 


The initial meeting of the Commercial Policy Committee of the United 
States-United Kingdom Economic Negotiations was held at 11:00 a. m 
October 1 in the Department of State. 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, presided. 

The other members of the United States delegation at the meeting were 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce; Harry White, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury; Oscar B. Ryder, Chairman of the Tariff Commission; and 
Leslie Wheeler, Director of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 


The members of the United Kingdom Delegation at the meeting were the 
Earl of Halifax, K. G., Ambassador to the United States: Lord Keynes, 
Adviser to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir Percivale Liesching of the 
Board of Trade; R. H. Brand, head of the United Kingdom Treasury D2lega- 
tion in Washington; Prof. Lionel Robbins of the Cabinet Offices: and R J. 


William L. Clayton, Assistant Sec- 





The purpose of the meetings of the Commercial Policy Committee is to 
discuss, within the framework of Article VII of the United States-United 
Kingdom Mutual Aid Agreement, the broad aspects of future trade relations 
between the two countries. 

The Committee will discuss tariffs and discriminatory arrangements, quan- 
titative restrictions, and other barriers to trade; international policy with 
respect to commodity agreements, and the control of international cartels: 
the establishment of an international trade organization; and international 
cooperation in the maintenance of employment. 




















October 12, 1945 


t is reported that the French Govern. 
ment desires to consolidate the regula. 
tion of industries and trades producing 
certain specialties and articles of high 
quality in order to supervise such produc. 
tion, and intends to assist in increasing 
production, improving the quality of 
products manufactured, and to do al] 
possible, when conditions permit, to help 
private enterprises regain their markets 
both in France and abroad. 

The present decree annuls the so-called 
decree (under Vichy regime) of Septem. 
ber 11, 1943, which had created an Inter. 
trade Liaison Commission of Industries 
and Commerce of Arts and Creation, as 
well as all committees formed under 
that decree. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 8 
and July 8, 1944, for previous announcements 
concerning the National Center of Foreign 
Commerce and the Intertrade Liaison Com. 
mission of Industries and Commerce of Arts 
and Creation, respectively. | 


Transport and Communication 


Progress in Civilian Air Traffic.—The 
nationalization of air transport in France 
by the creation of a single nationalized 
company and the transfer of the capita] 
of all existing air lines to the State has 
been envisioned by the French Air Min- 
ister. By 1950 all persons who travel] 
more than 300 kilometers would be trans- 
ported by air, according to the plan, 

Bus planes, seven types of which al- 
ready exist, will be used, said the Minister. 
One type carrying 8 passengers and 520 
kilograms of freight at a speed of 390 
kilometers and consuming only 49 centi- 
liters per kilometer would be reserved for 
mail. For passenger traffic from “feeder 
lines,” a more rapid plane (410 kilometers 
cruising speed), carrying 30 passengers 
and 800 kilograms of freight, would be 
utilized. It was estimated that by 1946 
146 planes of these various types would 
be available, only 19 of which would be 
of foreign make. A number of the 
French planes will be able to cross the 
Atlantic without stopping, it was stated 

Although aircraft production in France 
was affected by the war, civilian air traffic 
is now more intensive than before, the 
interview disclosed. Whereas in 1938 the 
network covered by Air-France was only 
65,009 kilometers, including the interna- 
tional lines, it now exceeds 83,000 
kilometers and the distance flown has in- 
creased from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 
kilometers per month. Passengers trans- 
ported by four lines numbered 95 in April 
1945 and those carried by two lines num- 
bered 272, at the end of June 1945. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Maize, and 
Sorghum: Collection of Statistical Taz in 
Algeria.—The method of collection of the 
special statistical tax of 6 francs per 100 
kilograms, which had been imposed in 
Algeria by an order of June 29, 1944, on 
the quantities of wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
maize, and sorghum delivered to organ- 
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October 13, 1945 


izations keeping stocks of these grains of 
the 1944 harvest in Algeria, was regu- 
lated by an order of February 12, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on February 20. 

Group of Algerian Importers of Mate- 
rial for Public Works, Mines, Quarries, 
and Factories Reorganized—The Eco- 
nomic Region of Algeria was to proceed 
with the reorganization of the Group of 
Algerian Importers of Material for Pub- 
lic Works, Mines, Quarries, and Fac- 
tories, according to a notice published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1945. 

The following were permitted to be 
members of the Group: Algerian im- 
porters of material for public works, 
mines, and quarries, apparatus for hoist- 
ing and manipulation, thermic, hydrau- 
lic, and pneumatic machines, material 
for factories, with all their equipment 
and accessories, necessary to the econ- 
omy of Algeria, as well as to the State 
administrations, public services, public 
collectivities, and to permitted services 
listed in the Commercial Register. If 
the importers are foreigners, they must 
be holders of the identification card, 
“Commercant” (merchant). 

Artificial or “Fancy” Brandies: Special 
Internal Tax Imposed in. Tunisia.—A 
special internal tax of 7,000 francs per 
hectoliter of alcohol has been imposed 
in Tunisia on the quantities of artificial 
or “fancy” brandies manufactured with 
alcohol retroceded by the State, by a de- 
cree of February 8, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of February 16. 
This tax also applies to similar imported 
brandies. 

For the application of this tax, arti- 
ficial or “fancy” brandies are considered 
as including brandies or alcohols aro- 
matized either by maceration of vege- 
table substances, or by distillation in the 
presence of such substances, or by the 
addition of extracts, even if they are 
adulterated when they contain less than 
200 grams of sugar, of grape sugar, or of 
a corresponding quantity of saccharine 
per liter, whatever may be their mode 
of presentation and the name under 
which they are sold. 

Spirits flavored with aniseed, however, 
are excluded from this definition what- 
ever may be their degree of adulteration. 

Olive Oils, Olive-Foots Oils, Olive 
Foots, Alfa, Diss, Oats, Barley, Beans, 
and Chickpeas: Export Surtazres Estab- 
lished in Tunisia.—Export surtaxes, to be 
collected in addition to the regular ex- 
port duties, have been established in 
Tunisia on olive oils, olive-foots oils, 
olive foots, alfa, diss, oats, barley, beans, 
and chickpeas, at rates varying with the 
regions of Tunisia from which these 
products are exported, by a decree of 
January 26, 1945, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien of February 9. 

The new surtaxes on quantities ex- 
ported to all destinations are as follows, 
in francs per 100 kilograms, net weight: 

Olive oils, from B'zerte and Kef, 2.50; 
from Tunis, Sfax, and Gabes, 4; from 
Sousse, 5. 

Olive-foots oils from all regions, 2.50. 

Olive-foots from all regions, 0.50. 

Oats, beans, and chickpeas, from 
Tunis, 1.20; from other regions, 1. 
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Restoration of Normal Dimensions of Mail for Delivery to 
Civilians Outside the Continental United States 


Effective October 1, 1945, in order to allow the mailing to civilians at oversea 
destinations of parcels containing bulky articles such as overcoats and 
blankets, which by reason of their very nature cannot be divided, the normal 
dimensional limits in effect in each country or territory before the wartime 
limitations were imposed will apply to all mail, including parcel post, ad- 
dressed for delivery through a civilian post office in any foreign country, 
in the Philippine Islands, or in any United States territory or possession, 
according to the Postmaster General’s Order No. 29232, dated September 26, 
1945, and published in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of September 28. 

Order No. 17471 of April 20, 1942 (which imposed these limitations), and 
any subsequent orders restricting the dimensions of mail for the destina- 
tions indicated above, are modified accordingly. 

The removal of this restriction does not in any way affect the licensing 
requirements of the Foreign Economic Administration. 

















Barley, from Bizerte, Tunis, and Kef, 
0.45; from Sousse, Sfax, and Gabes, 1.25. 

The new surtaxes on quantities of alfa 
and diss exported to countries other than 
France are as follows, in francs per 100 
kilcgrams, net weight: On exports from 
Bizerte, Tunis, and Kef, 0.70; and on ex- 
ports from Sousse, Sfax, and Gabes, 1.50. 


India 


Community Control 


Certain Economic Controls to Con- 
tinue.—Following the termination of 
hostilities, the Supply Department of the 
Government of India issued a press notice 
on August 14, 1945, assuring manufac- 
turers of civilian goods that govern- 
mental assistance in the provisioning 
and allocating of essential materials 
such as coal, steel, cement, and timber 
would continue to be afforded them. The 
assurance was given that the Govern- 
ment would likewise help in the procure- 
ment of capital equipment and tools and 
transport priorities. Producers and 
manufacturers were advised to apply to 
the proper Directorate of the Supply De- 
partment for whatever assistance they 
required in the allocation of raw 
materials. 

It was also stated that, to the greatest 
extent possible, the Government of India 
will purchase indigenous products for 
its own needs, and particularly products 
the manufacture of which has de- 
veloped during the war. Assistance in 
the form of technologists and training 
was promised in order to assure the pro- 
duction of commodities of acceptable 
standards and specifications. 


Transport and Communication 


Sind-Gujarat Railway Project—The 
Indian Railway Board’s postwar program 
will give priority to the Sind-Gujarat 
railway project, directly linking Karachi 
with Bombay, says the foreign press. 
Before the war the project was esti- 
mated to cost about 40,000,000 rupees 
(approximately $13,000,000), and it is 
expected that when this project is com- 
pleted the saving of time between the 
two points will amount to about 20 hours. 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Capital Works of the State Railways.— 
The expenditure of 142,500 Iraqui dinars 
($576,056) was authorized to meet the 
expenses of capital works of the Iraqui 
State Railways for the fiscal year 1945- 
46, by law promulgated on June 26, 1945. 
The sum of 300,000 dinars had been au- 
thorized on July 4, 1944, for the same pur- 
pose for the 2 years 1944-45 and 1945-46, 
at the same time that the sum of 4,250,000 
dinars was authorized for expansion 
schemes for the three fiscal years, 1944-— 
45, 1945-46, and 1946-47. 

Gross receipts of the railways for the 
fiscal year 1942-43 amounted to 4,775,646 
dinars, compared with 752,546 dinars in 
1929-40, and working expenditure, in- 
cluding provision for renewals, amounted 
to 2,316,576 dinars compared with 723,530 
dinars. 

Since 1941 the British military authori- 
ties have closely supervised the manage- 
ment of the railways. In addition to the 
facilities offered by the British, many 
units were added by them to the existing 
rolling stock, thus enabling the company 
to increase its prewar maximum carrying 
capacity by approximately 300 percent 
and to accumulate substantial reserves 
which it is understood have been ear- 
marked for capital works. Although sta- 
tistics are not available, the reserves are 
now reported to aggregate 4,000,000 
dinars. 

Railway From Kirkuk to Arbil Under 
Construction.—A: British engineering 
company is now engaged in the construc- 
tion of a railway line from Kirkuk to 
Arbil in northern Iraq, according to the 
foreign press. The line will be 68 miles 
long and is scheduled to be completed in 
1947. After leaving Kirkuk it will skirt 
the oil areas of the Iraq Petroleum Co. in 
Baghdad, the report states. 

Work was to begin on three railway 
bridges on August 1, one in Baghdad, the 
second in the Euphrates, near Mussaiab, 
Central Iraq, and the third in the north- 
ern area of Altun Kopru. The building 
of the Railway Department’s general 
offices at Baghdad station was scheduled 
to commence on September 1. 
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the Germans during the occupation. 


their own. 








“Bring Your Own Sheets!” 


Only 25 percent of the number of hotel rooms in Holland before the war are 
now available, and in the larger cities practically all of these have been 
requisitioned by military missions, says the Netherlands Information Bureau. 
This is in part accounted for by deliberate German destruction, such as oc- 
curred in Rotterdam when the entire central section of the city was wiped 
out, and by other war damage, and in part is the result of German looting 
of linens and blankets and of lack of normal replacement. 

In the Netherlands’ famous seaside resorts, more than 3,000 beds are esti- 
mated to have been lost because of the stealing of all linen and blankets by 
So great is the shortage of towels and 
bed linen that even at “luxury” hotels guests are now required to furnish 
Even when linens become available, hospitals, sanitariums, and 
similar institutions will receive priority. 
shortage of 30,000 hospital beds in the Netherlands, says the Dutch agency. 

But while the hotel and hospital situations continue to be bad, other condi- 
tions are showing a gradual improvement since the liberation. 
table and gravy meals can now be obtained in restaurants for as little as 2 
to 3 guilders (80 cents to $1.20) while more elaborate meals, including oysters 
or fish, can now be legally obtained in better restaurants for 10 guilders and 
up. These are definitely not black-market meals, although no coupons or 
ration points need be surrendered for them. 

Rapid improvement is noticeable in both train and trolley service, with 
all important parts of The Hague and Rotterdam now connected by trolleys 
which operate from 7 a. m. until 7:30 p. m. with a short afternoon halt. In 
Amsterdam, however, trollys are still running only part of the day. 
communication between major cities is nearing normal so far as speed 
and frequency are concerned, although comfort is still lacking. 
trains, people still travel in cattle cars which have been fitted with everything 
from kitchen chairs to club armchairs. 


It is estimated that there is now a 
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Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtazes and Manufacturing 
Taxes on Various Products Revised.—By 
legislative decree of the Lieutenant of 
the Realm, No. 223, published in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale of May 22, 1945, Italian 
import surtaxes and manufacturing 
taxes were revised, generally upwards, on 
the following: Spirits; sugar and sugared 
products; beer; coffee substitutes; oil- 
seeds; lighting media, that is, incandes- 
cent electric lamps with carbon or me- 
talic filament, gas and steam lamps, arc 
lamps and their carbons; artificial tex- 
tile fibers; and coffee. 

The decree became effective on the 
date of publication, except as otherwise 
provided in its various annexes. 


Mozambique 


Transport and Communication 


Entrance to Beira Harbor to be Marked 
by Buoys.—The Government of Mozam- 
bique has made available the sum of 1,- 
200,000 escudos (approximately $47,000) 
for the purchase of 10 light buoys, most 
of which will be used to mark the “Car- 
mona” channel into Beira harbor so that 
it can be opened to night traffic. 

This channel, which has been in use 
during daylight hours since March 9, 
1944, accommodates at high water on all 
tides throughout the year vessels draw- 
ing up to 27 feet and is expected even- 
tually to provide passage for vessels of 
30-feet draft. The present depth of the 
channel is 15 feet below hydrographic 
zero but it is dredged to a minimum of 


17 feet. Even so it is a marked improve- 
ment over the “Portella” channel, which 
has a depth of only 11 feet 8 inches. 
Formerly, American freighters calling at 
Beira were delayed for periods varying 
up to 10 days because of the low tide 
which prevented them from docking 
The maximum delay now is only 2 days 

Contract for Radioelectrical Stations 
Authorized.—The Government of Mo- 
zambique has authorized the Minister for 
the Colonies to close a contract with 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., 
for the supply of 12 radioelectrical sta- 
tions for Mozambique, according to the 
foreign press. All the material will be 
imported into the colony free of customs 
duty and other taxes 


Newfoundland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Emergency Powers Extended for 1 
Year—The Emergency Powers (De- 
fence) Act of 1940 has been extended for 
a period of 1 year from September 20 
1945, the date of expiration under previ- 
ous legislation. This act empowers the 
Governor in Commission to make such 
regulations as appear necessary to him 
for maintaining essential supplies and 
services and for securing public safety 
and the maintenance of public order, in 
addition to other aims no longer signifi- 
cant since the end of hostilities 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 


October I 3, 1945 


Nicaragua 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


X-Ray Equipment Temporarily Ez. 
empted from Import Duties and Customs 
Charges Under Certain Conditions— 
X-ray equipment imported by physicians 
of Nicaraguan nationality for use in their 
own Clinics will be exempted, until August 
23, 1947, from import duties, consular 
fees, and all other customs charges ex. 
cept welfare taxes, by Decree No. 406, 
published and effective August 23, 1945. 

The Issue Department of the Nationa] 
Bank of Nicaragua is obliged to sell the 
necessary foreign exchange bills for such 
imports. 

Consumption Taxes on Imported and 
Domestic Beer, Malt Extract, and Sim- 
ilar Beverages Increased.—Consumption 
taxes have been doubled on beer, malt 
extract and similar beverages imported 
into Nicaragua, by Decree No. 413, pub- 
lished August 21, 1945, and effective the 
following day. The new tax rates, in 
cordobas, are as follows, with old rates in 
parentheses: In containers not exceed- 
ing one-half liter capacity, 0.20 (0.10): 
in containers from one-half to 1 liter 
capacity, 0.40 (0.20); in containers of 
more than 1 liter capacity, 0.4) per liter 
(0.20). The decree also provides for an 
increase in the consumption tax from 
0.04 to 0.20 cordoba per liter on beer, malt 
extracts, and similar beverages produced 
in Nicaragua, and from 0.02 to 0.10 cor- 
doba per liter on domestic beer pro- 
duced from domestic barley. All do- 
mestic beer produced for export is ex- 
empted from consumption taxes. 

It would appear that the differential 
tax on the imported products covered 
by this decree does not apply to imports 
from the United States since Article IV 
of the United States-Nicaragua Trade 
Agreement provides that United States 
products, after importation into Nica- 
ragua, shall be exempt from all internal 
taxes and charges other or higher than 
those payable on like articles of national 
origin. 

The Executive will determine the 
method of collecting the tax and will 
issue regulations therefor 


|For previous announcement, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 6, 1937.] 


Coconut Industry Exempted From Tar- 
ation.—The coconut industry in Nica- 
ragua has been exempted from all fiscal 
and municipal taxes, with the exception 
of welfare taxes, for a period of 15 years, 
by Decree No. 432, published and effec- 
tive August 30, 1945. The exemption in- 
cludes not only coconut plantations but 
also the buildings, machinery, and im- 
plements necessary for the development 
of the industry. The exportation of coco- 
nuts and coconut oil and its derivatives 
will also be exempt from export duty 
during the 15-year period. 

The decree provides that national 
lands may be used, free of charge, by all 
persons who so request, for the planting 
and development of the coconut indus- 
try, and the State will pay to planters 
1 cordoba for each coconut tree in full 
production which is planted within 10 
years after the date of the above decree. 
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October 13, 1945 
Norway 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Goods-Exchange and Payments Agree- 
ment for the Second Half of 1945 Con- 
cluded With Sweden.—By an agreement 
concluded at Stockholm on July 9, 1945, 
Sweden is to supply Norway, during the 
remainder of this year, with merchan- 
dise to a value of 81,000,000 Swedish 
crowns (including certain freight 
charges) and is to receive from Norway 
in return 37,000,000 Swedish crowns 
worth of goods and services, according 
to Kommersiella Meddelanden, Stock- 
holm, July 1945. Funds are to be trans- 
ferred from the unexpended portion of 
the 200,000,000-crown reconstruction 
credit already granted to Norway by 
Sweden, to balance the goods account in 
the Norwegian-Swedish “clearing.” 

The list of quotas of goods to be im- 
ported by Sweden from Norway includes 
nitrates, (15,500,000 crowns), sulfur and 
pyrites (1,500,000 crowns), hides and 
skins (1,200,000 crowns), as well as 
minerals, iron and steel and metal manu- 
factures, fish, and medicinal fish oil. In 
addition to these customary products, 
Norway expects to deliver 10,500,000 
crowns worth of copper, copper concen- 
trate, zinc, aluminum, nickel, ferro- 
chromium, and molybdenite. 

Food products are prominent among 
the projected exports from Sweden to 
Norway (with an aggregate value of 10,- 
700.000 crowns) and include 2,000 head 
of cattle, 1.200 hogs, 2,600 metric tons 
of cheese, 10,000 tons of oil cake, as 
well as sirup, molasses, and seeds. Other 
Swedish exports include chemical pulp 
(75,000 metric tons) ; iron, steel, and ball 
bearings (10,200,000 crowns); machines 
(15,300,000 crowns); zine ore and other 
minerals: chemicals; synthetic leather; 
and 1,800,000 crowns worth of pharma- 
ceuticals, medical glass, dental supplies, 
surgical instruments and x-ray equip- 
ment. 

An agreement between the Bank of 
Sweden and the Bank of Norway pro- 
longs for 1945 (with changes) the ar- 
rangement for settling reciprocal finan- 
cial claims which fall due. The clearing 
arrangement between the two banks will 
continue in operation, but there were 
preliminary discussions concerning 
changing to a different method of 
payment 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Yerba Mate: Exportation Authorized.— 
A quantity of 120,000 kilograms of un- 
ground yerba mate of the 1944 crop has 
been authorized exportation by a Para- 
guayan firm, according to Decree No. 
9,019, dated June 7, 1945, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 9, 1945. 

Yerba mate, together with certain 
other Paraguayan products considered as 
prime necessities, was prohibited expor- 
tation by Decree No. 5,253, dated Sep- 
tember 22, 1944. After the domestic re- 
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quirements of this product were met, its 
exportation was again authorized by 
Decree No. 7,281 of February 15, 1945. 


Surinam 
Economic Conditions 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


There was little change in the eco- 
nomic situation in Surinam during the 
first 6 months of 1945. Although defense 
work had practically ceased, there ap- 
peared to be little unemployment. A few 
Javanese laborers returned to the sugar 
estates, but a majority were engaged in 
the planting of rice as independent farm- 
ers, and the large estates continued to 
operate with less than 50 percent of their 
prewar forces. The Director of Public 
Works reported that it was almost im- 
possible to obtain laborers for the repair 
and construction of roads. 

Bauxite shipments increased by 201,236 
long tons as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. Shipments up 
to the end of June 1945 totaled 340,511 
long tons, and were as follows: January, 
37,302; February, 39,904; March, 60,551: 
April, 33,967; May, 91,824; and June, 
76,963. It is understood that the War 
Shipping Administration allocated ships 
for the transport of 600,000 tons for the 
entire year. This placed shipments 
about 40,000 tons ahead of schedule. 

Gold produced by the placers of Suri- 
nam during the period under review 
amounted to 83,561 grams as compared 
with 69,304 grams for the first half of 
1944—an increase of 14,057 grams—al- 
though the number of placers reporting 
production are now 46 as compared with 
56 last year. 
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It has not been necessary to import 
sugar since January 1945, but the com- 
modity is still rationed at the rate of 
1 kilogram per person every 3 weeks at 
a price of 0.20 florin (1 florin—$0.5333 
in U. S. currency) per kilogram. 

Although it is too early to obtain of- 
ficial figures relating to the rice crop, 
it is estimated that 10 percent more 
land is planted to this crop than last 
year. If this is correct, the yield should 
be 40,905,000 kilograms from 15,150 
hectares at the rate of 2.70 tons of paddy 
per hectare or 24,545 kilograms of hulled 
rice. Although this estimate exceeds 
the past year’s crop, it is not anticipated 
that there will be a surplus over domes- 
tic requirements for export. Rice is 
still rationed at the rate of 3 kilograms 
per person every 3 weeks, the retail price 
being 0.20 florin per kilogram. Because 
of the late rainy season, the crop will 
not be ready for harvest until October 
and November, but the weather since 
planting has been considered favorable. 

Balata production for the first 6 
months of 1945 was 28,107 kilograms as 
compared with 29,451 kilograms during 
the corresponding period in 1944—a de- 
crease of 324 kilograms—and the num- 
ber of men in the field is understood to 
be less than one-half the bleeders em- 
ployed last year. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


One hundred and sixteen ships en- 
tered the harbor of Paramaribo during 
the 6 months’ period under review, total- 
ing 226,877 net registered tons. Of these 
vessels, 53 with a tonnage of 88,400 were 
shuttle ships carrying bauxite to the 
stock pile at Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Great disappointment was caused by 
the failure of the project to deepen the 
channel at the mouth of the Surinam 
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Pan American Union, Predicts Increased Commerce 


Trade barriers in the form of high tariffs will tend to disappear more rapidly 
then ever during the coming era of industrial expansion throughout the 
Americas, predicts Dr. J. Silvado Bueno, newly appointed Foreign-Trade 
Adviser of the Pan American Union. 

Dr. Bueno, who joined the PAU staff on September 1, has had a distin- 
guished career in inter-American affairs. A native of Rio de Janeiro, he 
served as executive secretary of the Brazilian Inter-American Development 
Commission from 1940 to 1944. In the latter year he came to the United 
States to attend a conference and remained as staff economist for the IADC 


| 

| Dr. J. Silvado Bueno Becomes Foreign-Trade Adviser of 
| 

| 

| 
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No stranger to this country, Dr. Bueno was graduated from the University 
of Iowa, receiving his Master of Arts degree there in 1924. He then joined 
the faculty of the University of Florida, in the Economics Department, but 
returned to Brazil in 1930 to become a public-relations director in the cities 


Four years later, Dr. Bueno was appointed to the standardization division 
of the materials department in the Brazilian Government Civil Service 
Bureau. There he remained until he became associated with the Inter- 
American Development Commission. 

“The philosophy and practice of high protective tariffs have begun to dis- 
appear in recent years, and I believe that trend will be accelerated during 
the postwar period,” says Dr. Bueno. 

“It has repeatedly been demonstrated that abnormally high tariff struc- 
tures do not actually prevent the influx of foreign-made goods. If there 
is sufficient demand for a product in any given country, and it cannot be 
imported profitably because of excessive duties, sooner or later a foreign 
manufacturer moves in, builds a plant, either independently or in conjunction 
with private, domestic capital, and produces the same goods there.”’ 








== 
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River which was to have dispensed with 
the shuttle service to Trinidad by allow- 
ing ships to take a full load at the mines 
and sail direct to the United States. 
Two dredges worked for 12 years on 
this project; a loading barge was 
brought from Trinidad and a few ships 
were able to take full loads. However, 
the channel silted up immediately after 
the dredging was stopped, and at last 
the effort was declared a failure and the 
barge returned to Trinidad. 

A small schooner has been purchased 
in Venezuela by a local sawmill com- 
pany to be used to carry lumber and 
fresh fruit to Curacao and salt as a re- 
turn cargo. It is of 90 tons burden and 
is equipped with an auxiliary engine. 
This is the first step indicated in the 
efforts of local interests to improve 
shipping between Surinam and adjacent 
ports. 

The Public Works Department an- 
nounced that the train leaving Para- 
maribo on July 10, 1945, would be the 
last to run to the end of the line at 
Dam. The new terminus is at Kabel 
Station North, thus shortening the line 
by 40 kilometers. It is reported that 
this section had shown a deficit of 
15,000 florins for several years past. 
There is very little activity in the gold 
fields served by this section of the line, 
and the few remaining miners are able 
to reach the placers by water, although 
the Sara Creek between Kabel Station 
and Dam is difficult and dangerous be- 
cause of a large number of falls and 
rapids. 

Pan American Airways announced 
discontinuance of the seaplane service 
to Paramaribo after July 1, 1945. This 
service consisted on one plane per week 
both north- and south-bound and had 
the advantage of landing passengers 
within a few minutes’ drive from Para- 
maribo. It is now necessary for air 
travelers to Paramaribo to travel 40 
miles to or from Zanderij Field over 
roads not of the best. 

On July 1, 1945, the postage rates be- 
tween Paramaribo and the United States 
were reduced as follows: Air mail from 
0.40 florin to 0.25 florin per 5 grams, 
regular boat mail from 0.13 florin to 
0.1212 florin for 20 grams, local mail 
from 0.07 florin to 0.05 florin for 20 
grams. Rates to all other countries were 
reduced in proportion. 

The Government announced a reduc- 
tion of radiotelegraph rates between the 
United States and Paramaribo to take 
effect on August 1, 1945. 

A new telegraph service known as Na- 
tional Telegram (NAT) also has been 
announced between Paramaribo and the 
Netherlands. The cost is 0.20 florin per 
word with a minimum of 10 words. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The banks reported collections as 
prompt and no failures during the first 
half of 1945. This was probably owing 
at least in part to the strict control of 
foreign exchange by the local govern- 
ment. A statement issued by the Suri- 
nam Bank, dated June 30, 1945, shows 
demand deposits of 7,359,078 florins as 
compared with 8,302,083 florins on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, a decrease of 943,005 florins. 
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Notes in circulation on January 1, 1945, 
amounted to 11,735,000 fiorins as com- 
pared with 11,375,200 florins, or a de- 
crease of 359,800 florins. The reserve of 
gold coin and bullion was reported as 
6,622,845 florins on January 1, 1945, and 
on June 30, 1945, as 6,622,395 florins. 

Deposits in the Postal Savings Bank 
amounted to 844,014 florins for the first 
6 months of the year as compared with 
977,547 florins in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1944. Withdrawals were 700,255 
and 505,537 florins during the first half 
of 1945 and 1944, respectively. Funds 
of this bank, which are under control of 
the Administrator of Finance, are in- 
vested in mortgages on local property. 
On April 1, 1945, the rate for such loans 
was decreased from 6 to 5 percent per 
year. 

The exchange rates for drafts have re- 
mained unchanged. As quoted by the 
Surinam Bank on July 2, 1945 (in Suri- 
nam florins per unit of other currency) 
they were as follows: 
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Government revenue in the period 
amounted to 4,656,929 florins, compared 
with 6,353,413 florins in the like period 
of 1944. The sources of Government rev- 
enue are as follows: 
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Cost oF LIVING AND WAGES 


Living conditions remained practically 
unchanged during the period under sur- 
vey. The Government has never estab- 
lished a cost-of-living index to obtain 
an accurate picture of living expenses 
and standards. 

Local fruit and vegetables are seasonal 
and prices vary greatly. For instance, 
the price of oranges at the beginning ol 
June was four for 25 cents, on August 1, 
1945, the price was 1 cent each, and 2 
months later they were expected to be- 
come practically unobtainable. Gener- 
ally speaking, some local produce de- 
clined slightly in price. Such articles as 
meat, poultry, fish, milk, and bread 
showed a slight increase, whereas im- 
ported foodstuffs, extremely costly, re- 
mained the same since the imposition of 
wartime restrictions on shipping. On 
June 15, 1945, the Government an- 
nounced a new method of price control 
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Under this regulation, merchants are aq}. 
lowed to charge a certain percent above 
the c. i. f. price instead of being given q 
specific price at which an article may be 
sold. Some of the articles affected anq 
the percentages are: 

Two percent for flour, butter, barreleg 
beef, and pork; 5 percent for cooking oils 
salt fish, Kerosene, tea, shrimps, and 
onions; 7'2 percent for all the above. 
mentioned articles sold in the districts 
outside of Paramaribo; 10 percent for 
automobile and motorcycle parts, bat- 
teries, mineral water, cigars and ciga- 
rettes, cigarette papers, fresh fruit, 
essences and concentrates for the manu- 
facture of soft drinks, photographic ma- 
terial, musical instruments, radio re- 
ceivers and parts, electrical appliances 
including lamps, patent medicines, por. 
celain and earthenware mirrors, silk and 
artificial silks, ladies’ hats, lingerie, and 
hosiery. It is too early to calculate how 
the cost of living will be affected. Tex. 
tiles for clothing remain very scarce, 
also hosiery, underwear, and notions, 
Shoes are somewhat easier to obtain 
although there are complaints as to 
quality. 

With the exception of workers at the 
bauxite mines who are working overtime, 


wages have remained approximately the - 


same. The sugar estates are offering 
higher wages than have ever been ob- 
tained for such work, but with very lit- 
tle success since only a few of the old 
laborers are returning. Rents have been 
slightly reduced, but it is still almost 
impossible to find a furnished house or 
apartment. Housing conditions for 
lower-class homes remain generally un- 
satisfactory. 

The rate of exchange between the 
Netherlands continental guilder and the 
dollar as recently established; that is, 
$12.56 guilders, if put into effect in 
Surinam, will no doubt raise the cost of 
imported articles by at least 30 percent, 
thus tending to raise the cost of living in 
the territory an estimated 10 percent. 


Sweden 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Import Licenses’ Re- 
quired.—Imports into Sweden of alu- 
minum and alloys containing over 50 
percent (by weight) of that metal are 
permitted only under license from the 
Industrial Commission, by Proclamation 
No. 469 of July 6, 1945, effective from 
July 8, according to Kommersiella Med- 
delanden, Stockholm, July 1945. 

This license requirement applies to the 
unworked metal (or alloy), and to scrap, 
anodes, sheet and strip, tube, rod, wire, 
and cable (including insulated) and to 
ash and dross 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Luxury Products Subject to the 5 and 
10 Percent Additional Sales Taxes Spec- 
ified —The various products which are 
subject to the additional 5 percent and 
10 percent sales taxes on luxuries in Uru- 
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guay, established by the law dated Feb- 
ruary 23, 1945, have been enumerated in 
detail in an Executive decree dated 
August 21, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 28, 1945. 

Among the luxury products subject to 
the 5 percent sales tax are automobiles 
retailing at more than 6,000 pesos (the 
Uruguayan peso was worth $0.5263 U. S. 
currency on October 1, 1945); imported 
champagne, and wines, alcoholic bev- 
erages and liquors retailing for more 
than 5 pesos per liter; perfumes and 
toilet articles in general except denti- 
frices and soaps exempt from the inter- 
nal tax; games of chance, and billiard 
tables, the surface of which exceeds 1 
square meter, and accessories; carpets 
and rugs of any type and material, and 
hides made into rugs, except those of 
sheep and goat; certain clocks and 
watches; certain articles of leatherware; 
various articles of personal adornment; 
numerous decorations used in the home 
and place of business; firearms; auto- 
matic musical instruments and acces- 
sories; and natural silk cloth and articles 
of clothing. 

Among the luxury products subject to 
the 10 percent sales tax are jewels, pearls, 
precious stones, medals, and certain furs. 

The 5 percent and 10 percent sales tax 
on luxury products are in addition to the 
general sales tax of 3 percent, making a 
total sales tax on certain luxury products 
of 8 percent and on others 13 percent. 
|For announcement of law dated February 
23, 1945, establishing the sales taxes on lux- 


uries, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
14, 1945. | 


Delegation To Visit Brazil To Study 
Possibility of Sugar Agreement.—The 
Uruguayan A. N.C. A. P. (Administracion 
Nacional de Combustibles, Alcohol y 
Portland) mission, going to Brazil on 
matters relating to that agency, has been 
charged with studying the possibility of 
making agreements with Brazil to obtain 
sugar from that country, as well as to 
establish sugar mills and refineries in 
Uruguay, by a decree of August 24, 1945, 
published in the Diario Oficial of August 
31, 1945. 

Most-Favored-Nation Customs Treat- 
ment for Import of Swedish Goods Re- 
afirmed.—Merchandise imported into 
Uruguay from Sweden will receive as fa- 
vorable customs-tariff treatment as goods 
imported from the United States receive 
under the trade agreement between the 
United States and Uruguay, according to 
a Uruguayan Presidential resolution 
dated August 10, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 18, 1945. 

This resolution was issued in accord- 
ance with the unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation clause of the trade-and- 
navigation agreement between Uruguay 
and Sweden, signed on August 13, 1936. 

|For announcement of the terms of the 
Swedish-Uruguayan trade-and-navigation- 


agreement of 1936 see COMMERCE REPORTS of 
September 26, 1936.] 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Permit Requirements  Re- 
lated.—According to Resolution No. 26, 
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published in Gaceta Oficial of September 
15, 1945, and effective on the same date, 
the requirement for prior import licenses, 
issued by the National Supply Commis- 
sion, remains in effect only for products 
classified under the following items of the 
Venezuelan import tariff: Item 4, hog 
lard; 5-C, vegetable oils, other than olive 
oil; 12-A, potatoes, other than seed po- 
tatoes; 21, rice in grain; 36-D, tomato 
sauces, juices, pastes, and preparations 
containing them; 71-78, inclusive, cotton 
fabrics; 90 and 91, cotton fabrics mixed 
with silk or jute; 139, rayon fabrics pure 
or mixed; 149, rope; and 153—A, bags or 
sacks of fique or sisal fiber. Prior legis- 
lation establishing import-license re- 
quirements, namely, decrees of April 11 
and May 30, 1938, and a resolution of 
the Ministry of Finance dated November 
18, 1944, are repealed. 

Decree No. 293, also published in 
Gaceta Oficial of September 15, 1945, au- 
thorizes the establishment of annual im- 
port quotas for the above specified goods 
to be determined by the Ministry of 
Finance. 

{Holders of the circular, Preparing Ship- 
ments to Venezuela (International Reference 
Service, Vol. I, No. 5), should make note of 


the above changes in the section entitled 
“Import Licenses.” | 


Transport and Communication 


Air Line Plans Extension.—A further 
extension of international service of the 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) to 
Peru and Ecuador is being planned, ac- 
cording to a director of the company. 
This will be the third international route 
to be established by this line. The first, 
with Brazil in conjunction with the Bra- 
zilian air line, Aéreos Cruzeiro do Sul, 
Limitada, was inaugurated July 30, 1945; 
and the second, with Curacao and Aruba, 
Netherlands West Indies, awaits only the 
arrival in Venezuela of additional air- 
craft. 

The plan calls for an extension of the 
LAV route, Maiquetia-San Fernando de 
Apure-Puerto Ayacucho, to Iquitos, 
Ecuador, where connection will be made 
with Peruvian and Ecuadoran air lines. 
Stops would be made at points between 
Puerto Ayacucho and Iquitos, presum- 
ably in Colombia, for refueling and serv- 
icing. Establishment of this route will 
shorten fiying distance between the 
north coast of South America and Lima, 
Peru. 

Private Airdrome Opened.—A private 
airdrome at “‘Lechozote,” near Pedraza 
(Ciudad Bolivia), in the State of Barinas, 
in southwestern Venezuela, was opened 
for domestic service on August 15, 1945. 
Constructed by a private oil company, 
the field will assist in the carrying on of 
oil exploration surveys and experimental 
drilling operations. The field will be 
served by the aircraft of the company 
but by no air line on a regular scheduled 
basis. 





The postwar market in India for radios 
is estimated at not less than £500,000 an- 
nually and possibly much more compared 
with slightly less than £125,000 before 
the war, according to the foreign press. 
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Contributors’ 
Column 


John M. Beard (“Reconstructing Ma- 
nila: Extensive Plans Now Set’”).— 
Born Spencerville, Ohio. Miami Uni- 
versity, A. B. 1916; Hayes School of Com- 
bustion Engineering, graduate 1934; 
United States Army 1917-19, oversea 
service; representative for steel com- 
panies in the United States, Europe, and 
the Orient 1916-31; foreign sales work 
and combustion engineering 1931-41; 
sales engineer in United States for steel 
company 1941-42; appointed senior eco- 
nomic analyst at Rio de Janeiro Novem- 
ber 2, 1942; at Porto Alegre February 25, 
1943; at Quito May 20, 1944; at Manila 
April 6, 1945. 


Paul S. Guinn (“Drugs and Pharma- 
ceuticals in Contemporary Turkey”) .— 
Bern Catawissa, Pa. Pace Institute 2 
years; Boston University 1925-26; Har- 
vard School of Business Administration 
1926-27; clerk Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 1915-18, 1919; 
United States Naval Reserve, 1918-19, 
ensign; appointed clerk to trade commis- 
sioner at Johannesburg February 24, 
1920; to commercial attaché at London 
December 1, 1920; to trade commissioner 
at The Hague January 20, 1923; at Lon- 
don December 1, 1923; in Boston district 
office December 1, 1924; assistant trade 
commissioner at The Hague July 1, 1927; 
assistant commercial attaché at The 
Hague November 9, 1927; relieved July 
31, 1933; accountant, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture, 1933- 
26; appointed assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Brussels January 21, 1936; as- 
sistant commercial attaché at Brussels 
August 25, 1938; consul at Vienna July 
6, 1940; second secretary and consul at 
Berlin January 14, 1941; relieved of du- 
ties as consul July 15, 1941, as second 
secretary December 11, 1941; assistant 
commercial attaché at Caracas January 
21, 1942; consul at Istanbul March 21, 
1944. 


John M. Hager (“Danish Industry 
Now: Position and Prospects’) .—Born 
Marysville, Lewis and Clark County, 
Montana. Leland Stanford University, 
1911-15, A. B. in Economics and His- 
tory; Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration 1915-16; studied law at 
Brooklyn College, 1933-35; Washington 
College of Law, Washington, D. C., 1935- 
37, LL. B.; Catholic University 1939. 
From 1928 to 1935 employed by Crucible 
Steel Co. of America as assistant to the 
president. Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration as executive assistant to 
the commissioner 1935-44. Appointed 
as senior economic analyst by the De- 
partment of State on December 29, 
1944; to London February 23, 1945; to 
Copenhagen May 1945. 
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Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLES REGISTERED IN CANADA 


Motor vehicles registered in Canada as 
of January 1, 1945, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, included 
1,177,557 passenger cars, 302,810 trucks, 
4,676 busses, 15,045 motorcycles, and over 
35,000 trailers. There has been a decline 
in passenger cars and motorcycles but 
an increase in trucks and motorbusses. 

Since passenger cars for civilian use 
were not produced during the war, the 
demand is expected to exceed the supply 
for at least 2 years after production is 
resumed. The release and sale of trucks 
by the armed forces will lessen the de- 
mand for awhile. 

With very few exceptions, all automo- 
tive vehicles in use in Canada are Ca- 
nadian- or American-made, the Cana- 
dian-produced cars and trucks being 
made mostly by branch plants of Ameri- 
can firms. A small number of cars are 
of English make. 


SaLes PROSPECTS IN COSTA RICA 


Registration of motor vehicles in Costa 
Rica, as of January 1, 1945, showed 2,494 
passenger cars, of which all but 225 were 
of United States make. Of the total, 249 
cars were out of circulation but not 
scrapped. 

Trucks numbered 1,310, all but 132 of 
United States make, and those out of 
circulation but not scrapped, 165. Out 
of 437 busses, 263 were in operation, and 
all but 27 of the total were of United 
States make. There were 413 motor- 
cycles and three-wheeled vehicles, in- 
cluding motor scooters and motor bi- 
cycles, with 284 of these in operation. 
Foreign makes totaled 290. 

During the period 1942-44, imports of 
new motor vehicles included 53 passen- 
ger cars, 56 trucks, and 2 busses. 

Most of the automotive equipment in 
use in Costa Rica is about 7 years old, 
and replacement parts are much needed. 
Sales prospects for new vehicles and 
parts in 1946 are very good, with trucks, 
busses, and passenger cars, and their 
respective replacement parts, in demand 
in that order. Improved roads, includ- 
ing the opening of portions of the Inter- 
American Highway, have increased the 
demand for automobiles and _ busses. 
There appears to be a small potential 
market for medium-sized trailers. 

European motorcycles have been pre- 
ferred in Costa Rica because of their 
alleged high quality and low price. Sales 
prospects of United States-made motor- 
cycles appear to depend upon the avail- 
ability of a light-weight but sturdy ve- 
hicle of low price. 

Opportunities exist for the sale of 
garage and filling-station equipment, 


both for replacement and for installation 
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— News by COMMODITIES 


by new concerns planning to enter the 
automotive-repair field. 


NEW VEHICLES IN EGYPT 


Total registrations of new motor ve- 
hicles in Egypt during the first 3 months 
of 1945 amounted to 11 passenger cars, 
&2 trucks, and 4 busses. 


REGISTRATION IN GOLD COAST 


Motor vehicles newly registered in the 
Gold Coast, Africa, during the first 6 
months of 1945 numbered 20 passenger 
cars, 91 busses and trucks, and 16 motor- 
cycles. These figures are exclusive of 
military vehicles. 


OPERATING VEHICLES, ITALY 


As of January 1, 1945, there were in 
operation in Italy 51,300 passenger cars 
mostly privately owned, 65,300 trucks, 
and 2,600 busses all privately owned. 

Within the next 2 or 3 years Italy will 
have to replace nearly all of the auto- 
motive equipment now in operation be- 
cause of obsoleteness. Part of this equip- 
ment will come from Italian automobile 
manufacturers, and the disposal of Allied 
military vehicles in Italy will satisfy 
some of the demand However, the 
Allied military trucks are not considered 
especially suitable for Italian transporta- 





Canada Reports Smaller 
Potato Crop This Year 


Canada’s potato crop this year is 
| tentatively estimated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics in 
Ottawa at 71.900,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 82,000,000 bushels last 
year and the 10-year 1934-43 aver- 
age of 68,200,000 bushels, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- | 
ture’s Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions Office. 
Because of the small crop, the 
| exportable supply of Canadian po- 
tatoes is likely to be substantially 
smaller than last season when ex- 
ports to the United States amount- 
ed to approximately 9,100,000 bush- 
els, of which 2,600,000 bushels were 
certified seed potatoes and 6,500,000 
bushels table stock. The belief now 
| is that Canadian export licenses 
| will be granted for no more than 
| the low-duty quotas (1,500,000 
bushels of seed potatoes and 1,000,- | 
000 bushels of table stock). Unless | 
crop prospects improve, this quan- 
| tity is about all that can be export- 
| ed if Canadian requirements are to 
be filled. 
The Canadian Government does 
not have a price-support program | 
in effect this year, but it does maih- 
tain a price ceiling. 
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tion needs because they are not large 
enough and their fuel consumption js 
too high. 

Prospective Italian purchasers of 
United States passenger cars and trucks 
reportedly will be considerably influenceg 
by a low rate of fuel consumption. 
Freight-carrying trucks of 7-ton ¢a. 
pacity, with Diesel engines, and 10-ton 
trailers are said to be well suited to the 
Italian market 


MARKET IN SAUDI ARABIA 


Motor vehicles are not registered in 
Saudi Arabia except in the Province of 
Hejaz and, even there records are not 
complete. According to unofficial fig. 
ures, however, there were 2,761 automo- 
tive vehicles in Saudi Arabia as of June 
30, 1945. The major part of the 929 
passenger cars and 1,810 trucks and 
busses were Government-owned and of 
United States make. In addition, there 
were 22 truck trailers, all of United States 
make and all but 1 Government-owned. 

There are no motorcycles or three- 
wheeled vehicles in Saudi Arabia. 

The market for automotive equipment 
is good and replacements are in consid- 
erable demand. Medium vehicles of 
from 4- to 5-ton capacity are reported 
to be most satisfactory for present road 
conditions, and heavy 7- and 10-ton 
trucks for tankers. A proposed procure- 
ment program, which contemplates the 
development of road improvement and 
personnel training over a period of sey- 
eral years, sets the minimum at 262 
trucks, 2 fire engines, 75 passenger cars, 
spare parts valued at $181,770, and bat- 
teries, $30,000 

Both the Government and private ga- 
rages and repair shops are interested in 
enlarging and modernizing their estab- 
lishments, and it is estimated that $25,- 
000 would cover the garage and workshop 


equipment needed. The Government 
also wishes to install several modern 
filling stations to replace the _ present 


usual method of dispensing gasoline by 
syphoning from drums or by pouring 
from 5-gallon cans 


Beverages 


WINE Exports INCREASING, CHILE 


Chile is interested in developing a large 
export trade in wine. Only a small frac- 
tion of the total production of wine is 
moved out of the country, but the vol- 
ume is expanding. Exports during the 
first 4 months of 1945 totaled 1,610,700 
liters (1 liter—1.0567 quarts), a gain of 
63 percent as compared with the 985,600 
liters exported in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. 

Shipments of wine to the United States 
are increasing, and according to provi- 
sional figures there was a 43 percent ad- 
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riod of 1944. From such data as are 
available, it appears that about one- 
third of Chile’s wine exports during re- 
cent months was destined for the United 
States. 


PRODUCTION IN BREWERIES AND DISTIL- 
LERIES, EIRE 


The brewing industry in Eire produced 
1,416,988 standard barrels of stout, por- 
ter, ale, and beer in 1944 as compared 
with 1,262,267 barrels in 1943. The 
quantity of barley consumed by the brew- 
eries was 858,088 hundredweight against 
688,241 hundredweight in 1943. 

A total of 1,240,160 proof gallons of 
spirits was distilled in 1944 compared 
with 1,211,329 proof gallons in 1943, re- 
quiring the use of 181,183 and 177,195 
hundredweight, respectively, of barley. 


Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF SULFUR 


Brazil's imports of sulfur from the 
United States almost doubled in value 
and more than doubled in quantity in 
1944 when compared with 1943, accord- 
ing to official customs statistics. They 
amounted to 40,761 metric tons, valued 
at 32,585,000 cruzeiros, and 17,719 tons, 
valued at 16,340,000 cruzeiros, respec- 
tively. In the prewar year 1938 imports 
from the United States were valued at 
1,332,000 cruzeiros. 

Total imports of sulfur into Brazil 
amounted to 32,447 tons, valued at 47,- 
014,000 cruzeiros, in 1943, and 42,144 tons, 
valued at 35,237,000 cruzeiros, in 1944. 


IMPORTANT CHEMICALS SCARCE, FINLAND 


A critical supply situation exists for 
chemicals in Finland. Most of the ma- 
terials available have been distributed 
to industries, according to the Finnish 
press. This applies to such important 
products as ammonia, soda, and water 
glass. However, there are stocks of some 
less essential materials, such as chloride 
of zinc. 


PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


The Ruhrchemie plant at Oberhausen, 
Germany, is now manufacturing ferti- 
lizers, according to the European press. 
It formerly produced liquid oxygen for 
V-weapons. 

A chemical plant at Harburg is mak- 
ing synthetic-rubber belting for Ruhr 
coal mines. 


Output oF SULFURIC ACID TO INCREASE, 
INDIA 


Four sulfuric-acid plants now under 
construction in India are expected to 
have an annual production of 12,000 
tons, according to a foreign chemical 
journal. This will increase the total 
output of sulfuric acid to approxi- 
mately 105,000 tons annually. 


IMPORTS OF ANILINE DyEs, SWEDEN 


Sweden's imports of aniline dyes in- 
creased slightly to 1,544 metric tons in 
1944 over those (1,424 metric tons) of the 
preceding year, but were substantially 
below the 1939 figure. Imports of these 
products amounted to 2,903 tons in 1939. 
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Philippines Civilian Supply 
Program, Fourth Quarter 
of 1945 


In a boxed item published on 
page 20 of the September 22 issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, ref- 
erence was made to “‘lists, available 
at the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, of those commodities 
deemed essential for the initial re- 
establishment of trade with the 
Philippines.” The list, with the 
names of specific commodities fill- 
ing 14 processed pages, constitutes 
what is designated as the “Philip- 
pines Civilian Supply Program: 
Fourth Quarter 1945.” 

Copies of this list may be ob- 
tained from the Foreign Economic 
Administration by any interested 
businessman; and, in addition, it 
is available at the Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce, 
listed on the second page of this 
magazine. 























Coal 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Coal production in Brazil is being fa- 
cilitated by current improvements in the 
mines, according to the foreign press. 
The national mines of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Santa Catarina, and Parana now have 
a capacity of more than 2,000,000 tons a 
year. Production at the pit head in 
Santa Catarina alone is expected to ap- 
proximate $0,000 tons a month in 1945. 
This will mean a net output in Santa 
Catarina, after washing and treatment, 
of about 28,000 tons of metallurgical 
coal—most of which will go to the Volta 
Redonda steel plant—34,000 tons of 
steam coal, and 6,000 tons for the use of 
local railways and power stations. Later, 
when transportation facilities are im- 
proved, the production of some of the 
mines will be further increased. 

Coal imports during the first quarter 
of 1945 amounted to 133,647 tons. Be- 
fore the war, an average of from 375,000 
to 500,000 tons of coal were imported 
each quarter. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
BRITISH EQUIPMENT FOR INDIA 


British technicians are designing elec- 
trical equipment for modern bakeries to 
be established in India, according to re- 
ports from New Delhi. The Bombay in- 
dustrialist who has placed orders for this 
equipment has announced intentions to 
establish in India, fish, fruit, and vege- 
table canneries, as well as confectionery 
factories. 
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POSSIBILITY OF EGypT BECOMING CENTER 
FOR CERTAIN EQUIPMENT 


Inquiries have been made concerning 
the possibility of the establishment of 
branch plants of United States electrical 
manufacturers in Egypt. The Egyptians 
are particularly interested in serving as 
the manufacturing center and distribu- 
tion point of air-conditioning, electrical, 
and refrigerating equipment. 


ASPECTS OF MARKETS FOR ELECTRIC-POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


Although the sale of wind-driven and 
other electric-power equipment in Egypt 
will be limited by the small income of the 
average farm operator, it is believed that 
a small potential market exists for elec- 
tric-generating machinery. The Minis- 
try of Public Works has called for exten- 
sion of power facilities to the entire cul- 
tivated areas of Egypt, but such a pro- 
gram will of necessity be carried out 
slowly over a long period of time. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned financial 
consideration, other problems loom large 
at present, among which are the facts 
that few people in the farming area have 
technical knowledge which would enable 
them to carry out repairs, and dollar ex- 
change is expected to continue short, a 
deterrent to United States participation 
in such a program. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


Prospects For INDUSTRY, INDIA 


Indian coffee production in 1943-44 
totaled 16,800 long tons, or 37,632,000 
pounds, and 206,766 acres now planted 
to coffee, are valued at 800 rupees ($240) 
per acre, according to the Indian Coffee 
Board. The Board lists 15,154 registered 
coffee estates, of which 541 are more than 
100 acres in size. 

The Indian Coffee Board is confident 
that the postwar period will be a pros- 
perous one. It expects the return of 
export markets, and it will continue to 
expand the domestic market. Before the 
war the industry had to export about 44 
percent of its yearly production. After 
the war it may export only the finer types 
of coffee and look to the home market to 
consume the bulk of the coffee produc- 
tion, which will probably be of inferior 
quality. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER AND CHEESE SUPPLIES, SWITZER- 
LAND 


There are 120,000 or 13 percent fewer 
cows in Switzerland than in 1939, and 
the shortage of animal feedstuffs has 
diminished the average annual output 
of milk per cow by 300 liters (1 liter= 
1.0567 quarts). This means a decrease in 
the country’s supply of milk and butter. 
The reserves of butter for next winter 
were 1,000,000 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) lower in July 1945 than 
in the corresponding month of 1944, and 
it will be difficult to maintain the basic 
monthly ration of $00 grams. 
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The supply of cheese is more satisfac- 
tory than that of butter. The Swiss 
Army authorities released 800 tons of 
cheese originally earmarked exclusively 
for army use, which left reserves of 
cheese 2,500 metric tons higher than in 
July 1944. Therefore, it was possible to 
increase the cheese ration of 400 grams 
to 600 grams in July 1945. 


Fish and Products 


INCREASE IN FISH CATCH, EIRE 


The total catch of fresh fish off the 
shores of Eire during the first 5 months 
of 1945 totaled 100,450 hundredweight 
valued at £190,287, as compared with 
91,639 hundredweight, valued at £188,482 
in the corresponding period of 1944. The 
shell-fish catch was valued at £23,045 as 
against £21,270 in the first 5 months of 
1944. (The pound sterling=$4.02 U. S. 
currency.) 


Fruits and Vegetables 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I. 


During July 1945 banana production 
in Jamaica, British West Indies, showed 
a further large increase, thus bringing 
the industry closer to complete recovery 
from the August 1944 hurricane. There 
are no figures on total production but 
government purchases, which constitute 
about 95 percent of the production of 
export-type bananas, amounted to 184.- 
950 stems in July. 

Total production of bananas during 
1945 will probably approximate 3,000,000 
stems as compared with 4,600,246 stems 
purchased by the government in 1944. 
Production was estimated between 25,- 
000,000 and 30,000,000 stems annually 
during the years immediately preceding 
1939. 

Shipments of bananas from Jamaica in 
the first 7 months of 1945 amounted to 
about 560,270 stems, as compared with 
777,111 stems in the corresponding period 
of 1944. 

All bananas produced or purchased by 
the three colamercial banana companies 
operating in Jamaica continue to be sold 
to the Banana Purchasing Department 
either for resale for domestic consump- 
tion or for export for the account of the 
Jamaican Government, by the Jamaica 
Fruit and Steamship Co. 

The lack of shipping which so seriously 
handicapped the banana industry in 
Jamaica during the war years and made 
necessary heavy British subsidies, has 
shown no sign of improving even with 
the total cessation of hostilities, and no 
bananas have yet been shipped to Great 
Britain, which normally is Jamaica’s 
greatest banana consumer. Bananas 
continue to be shipped primarily to 
Canada and secondarily to the United 
States; only occasional shipments go to 
other countries. There were four ships 
carrying bananas to the United States 
and Canada in August 1945. 


CHILEAN FrRvuIT SITUATION 


The Chilean Ministry of Agriculture 
through its extension service was re- 
ported in July to be taking a census of 
all the fruit trees in the country, the re- 
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New Dredges for Nether- 
lands Indies Tin 


The Billiton Tin Co. (Nether- 
lands Indies) has ordered the con- 
struction of eight tin dredges, ac- 
cording to a report just received 
from The Hague by the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau. Six of 
the machines will be built in Hol- 
land and two in the United States, 
and it is estimated that it will take 
2 years to complete the construc- 
tion of the machines, despite the 
fact that priorities have assertedly | 
been obtained in the United States. | 

The company intends to resume 
operations as soon as possible on | 
the islands of Banka, Billiton, and | 
Singkep. 




















sults of which are expected to enable 
the Ministry to make fruit-crop esti- 
mates in the future. It is reported that 
there has been a decided increase in 
plantings during the past 10 years, espe- 
cially in citrus and other subtropical 
fruit trees, but reliable estimates on total 
annual production of fruit are lacking 

It is generally considered that 1944- 
45 was a poor year for fruit in Chile, al- 
though total exports, including fresh, 
dried, and processed fruit during the 
first 4 months of 1945 amounted to 1,535 
metric tons, a slight increase over the 
1,490 metric tons exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944 

Imports of fruit in the first 4 months 
of 1945 amounted to about 3.858 metric 
tons, a decline of 43 percent from the 
6,781 tons imported in the corresponding 
period of 1944. The decrease was due 
almost entirely to smaller shipments of 
bananas from Ecuador to Chile. How- 
ever, this fruit continues to account for 
85 to 90 percent or more of the country’s 
total fruit imports. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF VEGETABLES, CHILE 


The year 1944-45 was more favorable 
for the production of most of Chile's 
major vegetable crops, except beans, 
than the preceding season, although be- 
cause of reduced acreage the total out- 
turn of certain items was not so great. 

Exports of all vegetables from Chile 
during the first 4 months of 1945 totaled 
14,227 metric tons, a 5 percent decrease 
as compared with 14,996 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. The value 
($1,979,500) , however, was about 15 per- 
cent above the $1,715,500 reported in the 
first 4 months of 1944. 

According to one source, exports of 
vegetables to the United States from 
January 1, through April 1945, reached 
a volume of 5,012 metric tons and a value 
of $911,122, as compared with 2,053 met- 
ric tons, valued at $269,866, during the 
corresponding period of 1944. 


Grains and Products 


ITALIAN WHEAT CROP 


The 1945 wheat harvest in Italy is esti- 
mated at 45,000,000 metric quintals (1 
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metric quintal=220.46 pounds) com. 
pared with 65,000,000 quintals in 1942, 

The small 1945 crop is reported to be 
the result of unfavorable weather, lack 
of fertilizer, and shortage of equipment. 

Between 75,000,000 and _ 80,000,000 
quintals of wheat are needed to Satisfy 
national requirements, including the 
amounts retained by farmers for seed 
and for family needs, and the amount 
needed to maintain the present ration of 
pasta and bread. 


Sugars and Products 


HONEY PRODUCTION, DOMINICA AND St. 
VINCENT, B. W. I. 


Honey production has increased stead- 
ily on the island of Dominica, British 
West Indies, in recent years. About 2 
tons of honey are produced each year for 
export principally to the United King- 
dom. About 14 beekeepers are engaged 
in the industry, and the largest apiary in 
the colony contains 80 hives. 

Modern American hives are used, with 
Italian bees, and the most up-to-date 
methods are encouraged by the Director 
of Agriculture, 

Honey also is purchased from peasant 
producers. Most of the honey is ex- 
ported in 100-pound barrels, at 12 cents 
a pound. 

One of the problems of the industry is 
to secure beekeepers’ supplies. 

The colony of St. Vincent produces 
about 4 tons of honey annually, which is 
exported to Great Britain. There are 
no large apiaries; many beekeepers have 
a few hives and carry on the work as a 
side line. 


Raw-SuGar Factory UNpbeER COoNstTrRUC- 
TION, FINLAND 


A raw-sugar factory under construc- 
tion at Turenki, Hame Province, Fin- 
land, will have an annual output of from 
7,000 to 9,000 short tons during the first 
few years of operation, according to the 
foreign press 

This factory will be completed in 1946 
and during the spring of that year the 
company erecting the plant will begin 
making contracts with farmers for de- 
livery to the factory of beets grown on 
about 7,500 acres. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Sugar production in the 1944-45 sea- 
son in Spain amounted to 135,408 metric 
tons of beet sugar and 9,278 tons of cane 
sugar, according to trade estimates. 

Early estimates of the 1945-46 harvest 
placed cane sugar at 10,000 to 12,000 
tons and beet sugar at 118,000 tons. 

Consumption of domestically produced 
sugar during the period from July 1, 1944, 
to May 31, 1945, amounted to approxi- 
mately 101,589 tons as compared with 
140,816 tons during the period from July 
1, 1943, to June 30, 1944. 

In the calendar year 1944 imports to- 
taled 112,375 tons, as compared with 
106,000 tons in 1943. 


SuGar SITUATION IN HONDURAS 


The Azucarera Hondurefia of San 
Pedro Sula, the outstanding producer of 
refined sugar in Honduras, completed its 
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milling season June 16, having produced 
a total of 26,244 sacks of 100 pounds each 
since this year’s operations began in 
February. 

On April 1, 1945, visible stocks of sugar 
in Honduras amounted to 23,289 sacks. 
Production of sugar during the second 
quarter of 1945 amounted to 17,775 sacks, 
py the Azucarera Hondurefia, San Pedro, 
Sula. Imports of sugar during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 totaled 42,108 sacks. 

Consumption of refined sugar during 
the 3 months April 1 through June 30, 
1945, amounted to 46,231 sacks, which 
subtracted from 83,172 sacks, the sum 
of stocks, production, and imports dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1945, left stocks 
totaling 36,941 sacks on June 30, 1945. 


Furs 


CANADA’S Fur INDUSTRY 


Capital investment of Canada’s fur in- 
dustry is well over $40,000,000, according 
to a Canadian publication. In recent 
auction sales of pelts, demand was very 
active and prices were at record heights. 
Higher costs and keen demand presage 
increased prices of fur garments. 

Although a major fur-producing 
country, Canada imports.a large quantity 
of furs. In 1944 imported furs were 
valued at $9,137,778, compared with $3,- 
847,602 in 1938. Among the principal 
types were Persian lamb—from British 
West Africa, Afghanistan, Persia, and 
Soviet Russia—of which 686,683 skins 
were imported, valued at $4,196,585; 
rabbit fur-—-from Australia, the United 
States, Switzerland, New Zealand, the 
British Isles, and Newfoundland—3,461,- 
000 skins, valued at $1,488,454; squirrel— 
from the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia—more than 500,000 skins, valued at 
$508,548; and raccoon—from the United 
States—202,762 skins, valued at $651,600. 
Opossum skins appeared in a variety of 
finished garments and came principally 
from the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Argentina. 


Glass 


and Products 


SWEDISH MARKET FOR GLASSWARE 


Prewar sales of laboratory glassware in 
Sweden amounted to 100,000 crowns an- 
nually, according to the foreign press. 
Although Germany supplied most of 
these requirements, Sweden is now in- 
terested in special resistance glass from 
the United States. Recent Swedish ex- 
periments to produce glass for high- 
vacuum tubes have been successful. 


Lumber and 
Products 


DAMAGE CAUSED BY FOREST FIRES, CANADA 


Forest fires in Canada totaled 5,820 in 
1944, compared with the 10-year 1934—43 
average of 5,542, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. The total area 
burned was slightly larger in 1944, 
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amounting to 2,403,061 acres, and the 
1934-43 average was 2,348,061. However, 
estimates of the value of total damage, 
including merchantable timber, young 
growth, cut-over land, and property 
losses, show a marked increase from the 
10-year average of $3,975,396 to $6,084,717 
in 1944. 


EXPORTS OF LUMBER, BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana’s exports of lumber in 
1944 increased slightly over those during 
1943. Comparable figures are shown 
as 216,223 cubic feet, valued at $222,867, 
and 203,958 feet, valued at $177,790, re- 
spectively, (British Guiana currency). 


OUTLOOK FOR INCREASED MANUFACTURE OF 
HEEL BLOCKS, CANADA 


The manufacture of shoe heel blocks in 
New Brunswick, Canada, may become as 
important as that of match and spool 
blocks, according to a Canadian lumber 
journal. Although production of heel 
blocks has been comparatively small, a 
favorable market is said to exist in both 
the Dominion and United States shoe 
industries. 

Spool blocks are made in Northumber- 
land, Queens, and Sunbury Counties and 
are exported principally to spool mills in 
Maine. Spoolwood is shipped to Great 
Britain and the United States. 


EXPORTS OF RED-CEDAR SHINGLES, CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, amounted to 105,441 squares in 
July, a considerable decrease from the 
preceding month’s total of 146,500 
squares. However, exports were slightly 
higher than in July 1944, when they to- 
taled 97,712 squares. 











Rubber on Way to United 
States From Netherlands 
Indies 


A cargo of 8,500 tons of natural 
crude rubber, the first such ship- 
ment since the early months of the 
Pacific war, will shortly be on its 
way from Java to the United States, 
says The Netherlands Information 
Service. 

The rubber will be loaded aboard 
the American Victory ship Canton 
Victory, which is now at Tandjong 
Priok, Batavia’s port, as soon as she 
completes discharging stores. The 
Canton Victory’s rubber cargo will 
probably be consigned to the For- 
eign Economic Administration, 
with financial terms to be negoti- 
ated later by the FEA and Nether- 
lands authorities in Washington. 

As this rubber is at present in 
the hands of the Japanese, local 
authorities in Batavia said it might 
take months or years to determine 
the rubber’s true ownership. 

Some 15,000 tons of crude rubber 
are available for immediate ship- 
ment at Tandjong Priok, and unde- 
termined amounts at other ports. 
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CanaDa’s LUMBER PRODUCTION AND USES 


Canada produced more than 4,700,000,- 
000 board feet of lumber in 1944, of which 
about 43 percent was exported, according 
to the Dominion press. Since 1939, out- 
put has amounted to 25,000,000,000 feet, 
a record for any 5-year period. 

Of the 1944 output, 640,000,000 feet 
were used for boxes and crates, 470,000,- 
000 by the railroads, and 175,000,000 by 
essential mines. Construction and ship- 
building in Canada took 1,455,000,000 
feet, and 60,000,000 were used for miscel- 
laneous purposes. The remainder (1,- 
900,000,000 feet) was exported. 


SUCCESS OF TREE-PLANTING PROGRAM, 
CEYLON 


The tree-planting program of the Cey-~ 
lon Department of Agriculture has been 
successful and plans have been made to 
repeat in the next 2 years, according to 
a foreign lumber journal. 

More than 100,000 areca-palm seed- 
lings are estimated to have been planted 
this year. Areca wood was used consid- 
erably during the war. 


BatsA EXPORTS AND STOCKS, ECUADOR 


Balsa exports from Ecuador in 1945 
now appear likely to amount to more 
than half the 1944 figure of 9,324,634 kil- 
ograms. Earlier estimates indicating 
that they would be very low have been 
revised. 

Stocks in Guayaquil are small, partly 
because of hesitation to cut wood in the 
interior on account of the uncertainty 
of the export market and partly because 
of the early dry season, which has made 
the rivers so low that it has not been 
possible to reach producing areas. 

Preliminary figures show that balsa 
exports for January-June 1945 totaled 
11,650,354 board feet, valued at $858,300. 


SAWMILL May Suppty U.S. W1TH LUMBER, 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Negotiations are under way in the 
Ivory Coast, French West Africa, for the 
erection of a large sawmill which would 
supply certain types of lumber to the 
United States. Plans call for the use of 
modern equipment to reduce substan- 
tially the high cost of lumber production 
in this area. However, a major obstacle 
to the establishment of the mill is the 
difficulty of obtaining exchange for the 
purchase of new machinery. 


INCREASE IN BALSA PRODUCTION, 
GUATEMALA 


Despite the curtailment of balsa pur- 
chases by the United States in the latter 
part of 1944, Guatemala’s production for 
the entire year shows an increase over 
that of 1943. Exports, which are be- 
lieved to approximate total production, 
amounted to 871,970 board feet in 1943 
and to 1,143,918 in 1944. 


ProJEcT To EXpLoit Forests, SoLomow 
ISLANDS 


Forest resources of the Solomon 
Islands are to be investigated with a view 
to placing their exploitation on an eco- 
nomic basis, according to the British 
press. A grant for this purpose has been 
made and the project approved by the 
Colonial Secretary. 
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INDIAN TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Timber production in India during the 
war years showed a steady increase, ac- 
cording to a foreign lumber publication. 
From 242,000 tons in 1940-41 it rose to 
753,000 in 1941-42, 863,000 in 1942-43, 
and 1,274,000 tons in 1943-44. 


LIMITED PRODUCTION IN FORESTRY MILLS, 
SWEDEN 


Production by Aktiebolaget Statens 
Skogindustrier, the company organized 
in 1942 for administration of the Royal 
Swedish Forestry Mills, was limited in 
1944 because of export difficulties, ac- 
cording to a foreign lumber journal. 
Output amounted to 63,800 standards. 
(1 standard=1,980 board feet.) 

Only 22,00 standards were exported in 
1944, compared with 55,000 in 1943 and 
83,000 in 1942. 


NEW TIMBER-TREATMENT PLANT, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


A timber-treatment plant has been 
erected at Roodepoort, South Africa, ac- 
cording to a foreign lumber publication. 
It is equipped with specially designed 
vacuum and hydraulic pressure pumps 
and has an annual capacity of 4,500,000 
cubic feet of timber. 


Loc IMPORTS INCREASE, VENEZUELA 


Log imports through the port of La 
Guaira, Venezuela, more than trebled 
during the first 5 months of 1945 over 
those in the comparable period of 1944. 
They amounted to 935 and 3,426 metric 
tons, respectively. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


AUSTRALIAN MARKET FOR U. S. MACHINERY 


There appears to be little opportunity 
for the sale of United States cigarette- 
making and cigarette-packaging ma- 
chinery in Australia. Of the estimated 
total of 100 cigarette-making machines 
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in use there, about 80 percent are owned 
by British-controlled firms. Units in 
operation are largely of British manu- 
facture. Such machinery is admitted 
from the United Kingdom free of duty. 
Cigarette-packaging machinery is like- 
wise of British manufacture. Although 
few replacements have been made dur- 
ing the war years, equipment is said to 
be in good condition; and such equip- 
ment as may have to be purchased will 
probably be sought in Great Britain. 

Most of the cigars produced in Aus- 
tralia are made by hand, only the largest 
firm employing machinery for part of 
its output. 

Australian imports of cigarette-mak- 
ing and tobacco-making machines in 
1943-44 were valued at £2,252 (sterling), 
compared with £9,671 in 1941-42, £20,375 
in 1938-39, and £69,102 in 1937-38. 

According to the best available infor- 
mation there would appear to be only a 
very small market in Australia for United 
States pottery-making machinery. The 
opinion has been expressed that some jig- 
gers, porcelain-making equipment, and 
machines for making plastic bricks might 
be sold there. There are seven Australian 
manufacturers of pottery machinery, and 
the leading firm, which is located in Syd- 
ney, makes all types of equipment for 
the production of industrial pottery. No 
machinery for producing sanitary pottery 
or earthen table and kitchen articles is 
made, however, by this firm. 


MEXICAN MARKET FOR CIGARETTE 
MACHINERY 


Considerable expansion of plant equip- 
ment in Mexican cigarette factories is 
being planned when machinery becomes 
available. The largest factories there are 
said to be completely modernized and are 
currently using equipment largely from 
the United States. Much but not all of 
the packaging equipment also came from 
this source. 

A survey of 6 factories, including the 
4 largest, indicates that 161 cigarette- 
making machines and 101 packaging ma- 
chines are in use. Although the average 
age of equipment is more than 18 years, 











according to the Russian press. 


means of dry cold air. 





New Locale and Methods for Russia’s Sugar-Beet Industry 


The German occupation of the western part of the U. S. S. R., formerly 
the most important sugar-beet region in the country, made it necessary 
to move the sugar-beet industry to the eastern and southeastern areas, 


A recent article states that several advantages have been gained by this 
move. The sugar supply in the east has been increased, transportation 
costs have been reduced or eliminated and an improvement has been noted 
in stock farms in regions where sugar beets are grown. 

It has been demonstrated, according to this Soviet source, that the culti- 
vation of sugar beets can be carried on advantageously without refineries, 
by using simple methods of production, which can later be replaced by 
modern methods. The beets can be dried and used in that form. A flour 
made from dried beets contains 60 to 65 percent natural sugar and may be 
used in making cakes and other bakery products. Dried beets may also be 
The use of beets in dried form saves 
sugar usually lost in molasses, and conserves other substances in sugar beets. 

In some districts the beets can be dried in the sun. In regions where this 
is not possible, the beets can be dried in simple driers which can use almost 
any kind of available fuel. Experiments are being made to dry beets by 


used in preserves and confectionery. 


Beets when dried weigh only one-quarter of their original weight. 
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much of it is in good condition. Some 
of these plants have indicated a desire 
to modernize, particularly in packaging 
machinery, as well as to expand. 

Between 1936 and 1944, the value of 
cigarettes made in Mexico more than 
doubled. 

Cigar production likewise increased, 
but this work is done chiefly by hand. 
One plant installed machinery but soon 
discontinued its use. 


MARKET FOR SAWMILL MACHINERY, Costa 
RICA 


In view of an expected increase in de- 
mand for sawmill products in Costa Rica 
in the near future, it appears that new 
machinery and replacement parts will be 
purchased by the mills as soon as they 
are available. The larger mills, which 
are located in San Jose, Puntarenas, and 
Cartago, use band saws and planer mill- 
work machines. Almost all the smaller 
sawmills use circular saws. Drying kilns 
are not used. 

All the important mills are reported to 
use hydroelectric alternating current of 
110 volts, 60 cycles, and their average 
power is 100 horsepower. 


EGYPTIAN REQUIREMENTS FOR INSECTICIDE 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Egyptian requirements for insecticide 
machinery and equipment include such 
items as mixing, grinding, and other 
equipment for the preparation of insecti- 
cides and various types of spraying and 
dusting equipment, it is reported from 
Cairo. The principal requirements in the 
latter category are expected to be the 
small one-man portable type of simple 
and inexpensive design for use by small 
land owners or farm laborers, and also 
some of the larger more expensive type 
of equipment for use by the Department 
of Agriculture, large landowners, and 
professional exterminators. 

Since Egyptian orchards are closely 
planted and are crisscrossed by irriga- 
tion ditches, spraying equipment other 
than hand equipment should be equipped 
with long hoses to obviate the necessity 
of moving tractors or heavy spray equip- 
ment into the planted areas. 

There is no local production of in- 
secticide machinery and equipment. The 
main sources of supply at present are 
Great Britain and the United States. 


MARKET FOR BEVERAGE MACHINERY, MEXICO 


Since most of the bottling, washing, 
and labeling equipment used by the bev- 
erage industry in the Chihuahua area of 
Mexico is second-hand or has been 
greatly used, there will probably be a 
good market for this type of machinery 
in the near future. It is reported that all 
machinery now in use came from the 
United States, and it is believed that new 
machinery will be bought from the same 
source. There is no local production of 
beverage-making equipment. 


CIGARETTE-MACHINERY MARKET IN MOZAM- 
BIQUE 


Of the nine cigarette-making ma- 
chines operating in the Lourenco 
Marques area of Mozambique, only one is 
of United States origin, the others being 
chiefly from Great Britain. These ma- 
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chines are old, and some may be replaced 
in the near future. 

Two cigarette-packaging machines are 
in use in Lourenco Marques. No infor- 
mation is available as to future purchases 
in this class of equipment. 


NICARAGUAN DEMAND FOR U. S. BEVERAGE 
MACHINERY 


There is a demand in Nicaragua for 
beverage-making machinery from the 
United States. Most beverage manufac- 
turers are using old and outmoded equip- 
ment, some of it of German origin. The 
industry at present is relatively small, 
but since 80 percent of the population 
may be considered potential users of malt 
beverages, an expansion in production 
may occur if transportation facilities are 
improved. 

No beverage machinery is produced 
locally. 


GLASS-FACTORY EQUIPMENT, PORTUGAL 


Since 1943 most of the 25 glass facto- 
ries operating in Portugal have consider- 
ably renewed or expanded both their au- 
tomatic and semiautomatic plant equip- 
ment. Before that time little effort had 
been made to improve production meth- 
ods over those of some years before. If 
the large export potential of glassware is 
realized, further improvements in plant 
equipment will be necessary. 

Although during the war period im- 
ports of this type of machinery were 
largely from sources other than the 
United States, there is believed to be a 
definite preference for American ma- 
chinery. Most of the semiautomatic 
equipment in use came from Spain but 
some is manufactured in Portugal. 


MARKET FOR MINING MACHINERY IN 
TURKEY 


Considerable amounts of equipment 
are needed by the Turkish coal mines, 
according to a report based on a recent 
investigation of the mines and their op- 
erations. Turkey is likewise believed to 
be a fertile field for the sale of technical 
service and general industrial know- 
how. Although the original equipment 
used by the Turkish mines was of French 
or Italian origin, after 1931 these sup- 
plies were imported chiefly from Ger- 
many. None of the mines are equipped 
for mechanized operation, and Turkish 
mining labor is scarce. 

It has been estimated, on the basis ot 
present-day extraction, that compressed 
air service facilities costing about 
1,500,000 are required. Among items of 
equipment in this field are the following: 
24 duplex two-stage motor-driven com- 
pressors, each with a capacity of 2,400 
cubic feet of free air per minute against 
a head of 100 pounds per square inch; 
24 compressed-air storage tanks; 8 cool- 
ing towers; 10 new buildings of struc- 
tural steel and brick; 3,000 tons of com- 
pressed-air piping and fittings. 

Compressed air operated equipment 
needed is estimated to include 120 hand 
drills, 60 sinkers, 60 drifters, 12 drill- 
steel sharpeners, 12 oil furnaces, 30 coal 
cutters, and accessory equipment, at a 
total value of $220,000. Also required 
are 12 mine-ventilating blowers and 30 
small direct blowers for specific applica- 
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France’s Lumber Situation, Today and in the Future 


French forests in general are not in as poor condition as might be thought 
from appearances in densely peopled districts. Lack of transportation pre- 
vented any intensive exploitation in recent periods, of timber in mountains 
or less accessible regions. 

Present needs are large. For example, the French railways have requested 
6,500,000 ties, an amount larger than the prewar annual production of 
5,800,000. The future lumber situation depends on several factors, particu- 
larly upon how soon imports of softwoods can be obtained from former 
European sources and from the French colonies and whether financial con- 
ditions will permit the prewar level to be resumed. Domestic production is 
contingent upon transportation and availabality of labor and is difficult to 
estimate, although it is expected to increase during the latter part of 1945. 

Total output of the prewar year 1938 amounted to approximately 10,300,000 
cubic meters and imports to about 2,750,000, with prewar consumption aver- 
aging approximately 12,300,000 meters annually. In 1944 less than 30 per- 
cent of the total needs for wood are believed to have been filled. 

The occupation of France, the use of wood to replace scarce materials, 
and transportation and labor difficulties contributed to the wartime timber 
shortage. It is estimated that German demands took one-third of the entire 
lumber production during the occupation, while additional quantities of 
wood had to be used for various purposes other than lumber—to manufac- 
ture tanning extracts and synthetic textiles, to substitute for iron and steel 
in certain types of construction, and to replace leather in shoe soles. The 
latter industry has consumed 130,000 cubic meters annually. 

Before the war France was an exporter of mine timber, and this trade 
could be resumed under normal conditions. Exports will probably be re- 
duced, however, because of the large demands for lumber for reconstruction 
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work in France. 























tions to cost a total of about $50,000; 
2,000 alkaline battery type miners’ lamps 
and battery-charging equipment at $26,- 
000; miscellaneous surveying equipment, 
$3,600; accounting machinery, $15,000. 
There is under consideration the con- 
struction of a 12-mile aerial tramway to 
cost $465,000. Also required will be sur- 
face plants which will need the follow- 
ing: Weighing and dumping tubs; 
screens for sizing; conveyors for slate 
picking; and a complete washing plant 
for fine sizes. The cost of this equipment 
is estimated at $1,800,000. 

Also estimated on the basis of probable 
expansion in the operating mines is the 
need for mechanized operations. The 
equipment required is estimated to in- 
clude 30 mobile loaders, 10 scrapers, and 
60 conveyors at a total cost of $1,080,000. 
If production is increased, harbor facil- 
ities will probably require 3 platform 
weighing installations; conversion of 
shiploading equipment to bucket elevator 
and flat-conveyor type; replacement of 
two present steam-operated revolving 
crane hoists with bucket elevators and 
flat-conveyors. The cost of this equip- 
ment is estimated at $171,000. 

Machine-tool equipment in the Lon- 
guldak repair shop is in need of replace- 
ment. Approximate needs, at a total 
cost of more than $670,000, include an 
iron and brass foundry; a tire-repair 
shop; a forge shop; a heavy-machine 
section; an electric-motor repair shop; a 
structural-steel shop; miscellaneous tools 
and gages; technical services; and new 
repair and service stations for 10 mines. 

Shipyard equipment required includes 
forges and hammers; punch and shears; 
rollers, lathes, and shapers. The esti- 
mated cost in this category is $50,000. 

Mine hoisting equipment needed is es- 
timated to cost nearly $300,000. This 
includes one inclined hoist with two 3- 


ton buckets, self-dumping, complete with 
hoist drums, motor and control equip- 
ment, transformers, and similar items; 2 
vertical hoists; and miscellaneous small 
tools and equipment of various types and 
kinds. Some of this equipment is about 
to be installed; the remaining portion is 
in prospect. 

The last large item listed is 20 motor- 
driven pumps with all accessories at a 
total cost of $50,000. 

The total cost of mining equipment for 
this program is nearly $6,500,000. It is 
predicated on expansion in production of 
up to 100 percent of the present output. 


MACHINERY MARKET, PorT ELIZABETH, 
SouTH AFRICA 


A considerable demand for many kinds 
of machinery and equipment exists in 
the vicinity of Port Elizabeth, Union of 
South Africa, and the Union has re- 
cently abolished the necessity for import 
permits for goods manufactured in the 
United States. This region has long 
been shut off from imports of machinery 
as a result of lack of shipping facilities. 

A South African observer has reported 
that, for many items, the market is far 
from saturated—indicating that apprec- 
jable sales may be made in these lines 
particularly. In the case of items which 
are nearer the saturation point, addi- 
tional sales may be made in view of the 
desire to adopt newer models. 

Among items and their estimated pres- 
ent states of saturation are the following: 
Motorcars, 95 percent; shearing ma- 
chines, 5 percent; tractors, 5 percent; 
engine-driven pumping plants, 10 per- 
cent; essential farming tools, 95 percent; 
lighting plants, 20 percent; wind charg- 
ers, 50 percent; borehole turbine pumps, 
2 percent; other farming implements, 
such as silage cutteys, hammer mills, 4 
percent. 
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New Russian Method for Liquid-Oxygen Production 


Industrial production of liquid oxygen by a new method has begun at a 
plant recently built near Moscow, according to the Soviet press. 
ess, based on the use of turbine installations, was introduced experimentally 
several years ago by a Soviet scientist. 

Daily output is said to be increased six or seven times by the new method, 
while the installation requires only about one-fourth of the floor space used 
Liquid oxygen can thus be made available to Soviet in- 
dustry at less cost and in larger quantities. 

In addition to its use in the cutting and welding of metals and by the 
chemical industry and aviation, the use of oxygen is being extended to the 
It was first used in a steel furnace at a pilot plant of the 
Ural Industrial Institute at Sverdlovsk, where a furnace using this method 
is now operating with satisfactory results. 
(machine-building plant) at Sverdlovsk plans to install a 2-ton steel furnace 
Introduction of oxygen is claimed almost to double 
the production of pig iron, at the same time reducing operating costs 15 


More oxygen is produced at the Moscow plant than at all other Soviet 
plants combined, and it is said to be sufficiently pure for use in respiratory 
apparatus for high-altitude flying as well as for industry. 


The proc- 


The important Uralmashzavod 























Most sales of heavy imported equip- 
ment are effected in the area through 
manufacturers’ representatives. There 
is believed to be a need for stocks of the 
various types of equipment. Generally 
in the past they have been procurable 
on order rather than maintained in 
stock. There is also a great need for re- 
liable service facilities. Trained service- 
men are available only in the larger cen- 
ters. Few, if any, spare parts have been 
carried in the past. 

Although farm tools are manufac- 
tured locally, virtually all heavy equip- 
ment has been imported. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN MANITOBA, CANADA 


Production of gold in Manitoba Prov- 
ince, Canada, during the first 6 months 
of 1945 amounted to 32,168 ounces, val- 
ued at $1,238,469, compared with an out- 
put of 39,242 ounces valued at $1,510,886 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Silver production in the 
first half of 1945 totaled 238,517 ounces 
with a value of $117,422, compared with 
315,419 ounces with a value of $155,279 
in the corresponding period in 1944. 


VANADIUM PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Vanadium production in Peru is ex- 
pected to increase when fuller possibili- 
ties are realized from the operation of 
the new $4,000.00 plant at Junasha op- 
erated by a United States corporation. 
Begun in 1942, the plant was completed 
early in 1945. While it was built to treat 
5,000 tons of ore monthly, the apparent 
rate of operation during 1945 has been 
1,000 tons monthly from which about 
25,000 pounds of vanadium concentrates 
are produced. The plant is reported to 
be working more efficiently, and greater 
output may be expected soon. 

The old plant in operation before the 
new one was built continues to operate 
at its normal rate and treats 2,500 met- 
ric tons of ore monthly. 


COPPER PRODUCTION IN NORTHERN RHO- 
DESIA 


Production of copper in Northern Rho- 
desia in 1944 amounted to slightly more 
than 200,000 long tons, according to es- 
timates. Output in 1943 totaled 250,992 
tons, having decreased from the peak 
of 262,394 tons reached in 1940. Most of 
Northern Rhodesia’s copper production 
during the war was exported to Great 
Britain, but as of January 31, 1945, all 
British contracts were canceled. Al- 
though the United States is expected to 
make some purchases from the 1945 pro- 
duction, they will not compensate for the 
loss of the British market. 


BAUXITE SHIPMENTS FROM SURINAM 


Shipments of bauxite ores from Sur- 
inam during the first 6 months of the 
current year totaled 340,000 long tons, 
or an increase of 201,236 tons over ship- 
ments made in the coresponding period 
of the preceding year. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


SALES OF GUATEMALAN SALT 


Sales of Guatemalan-produced salt in 
the calendar year 1944 amounted to 261,- 
747 quintals (1 quintal—101.43 pounds 
each), or a decrease of 5 percent from 
1943 sales, according to a report of the 
cooperative pool controlling production 
and sale of this commodity. Inasmuch 
as during part of the year certain small 
producers did not belong to the coopera- 
tive pool, the actual decrease in sales is 
estimated at 3 percent. 

Of the total 1944 pool sales, 95 percent 
were white table salt, the remainder be- 
ing brown cattle salt. 


DIAMOND EXPORTS FROM PALESTINE 


Exports of polished diamonds from 
Palestine in 1944 totaled 78,593 carats, 
valued at £P3,292,837 (£P1—$4.02 in U. S. 
currency). Of the total quantity ex- 
ported, the United States purchased 69.82 
percent, accounting for 71.47 percent of 
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the value. India, the second ranking 
purchaser, bought 25.32 percent, ac. 
counting for slightly more than 23 per. 
cent of the total value. Smaller pur. 
chases were made by Canada, Egypt, 
Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and the Netherlands 
Indies. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SWEDEN'S IMPORTS OF LACQUERS 


Sweden's imports of cellulose lacquers 
have declined markedly. They amounted 
to 124 metric tons in 1944, compared with 
235 in 1943. In 1939 these imports 
totaled 530 tons. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF LACQUERS AND 
VARNISHES 


Brazil’s imports of pyroxylin lacquers 
more than trebled in 1944 over those in 
1943, according to official Brazilian cus- 
toms statistics. They amounted to 50 
metric tons, valued at 856,000 cruzeiros, 
in 1943, and 165 tons, valued at 2,703,000 
cruzeiros, in 1944. The United States 
was the sole supplier in both years, 

Imports of varnishes totaled 101 tons 
in 1943, valued at 1,133,000 cruzeiros, and 
176 tons, valued at 2,453,000 cruzeiros, in 
1944. The United States furnished 92 
tons, valued at 997,000 cruzeiros, in 1943, 
and 168 tons, valued at 2,314,000 cru- 
zeiros, in 1944. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


U.S. Imports OF Woop PULP 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 11,345 short 
tons during the week ended September 
21, 1945. 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into the I nited 
States From Sweden, by Customs Dis- 
trict and Grade. Week Ended September 








21, 1945 
Customs district and grade Quantity) Value 
Ae 
Maine and New Hamps!l 

Sulfite, unbleached 2,185 ' $153, 581 
Ma awchusett 

Sulf the ! ul AVOr t 

cial chemical grade bleached ” 4, 016 

Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 112 6, 4 
New York 

Sulfite, unbleached 5. O04 325, 764 

Sulfite, other than rayon anid sp ~ 

cial chemical grades, bleached 278 19, 157 

Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 5,710 | 222,442 
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Sulfite, other than rayon and spe ‘ 

cial chemical grades, bleached 10) 11, 951 
Potal 11,435 2 743, 195 
Represents arrivals during week of September 14 for 
which import entries were filed during wee k of Septem: 
ber 21, 1045 : 

? Excludes 1,338 tons valued at $77,992 received in the 
New York Customs district and described as unbleached 
sulfite and 951 tons valued at $34,850 received in the 
Maryland customs district and described as mechanically 


bleached wood pulp. Documents on these entries 
returned for verification of description 
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Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood Pulp 
From VE-Day Through September 21, 
1945 


—_—_ 





| Quan- | 





Item tity Value 
Short 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, tons 
unbleached 4, 667 | $174, 407 
Sulfite, unbleached 69, 804 4, 442, 446 
Sulfite, rayon and special chem- 
ical grades, bleached 3, 244 307, 130 
Sulfate, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, 
bleached 13, 298 | 997, 004 
Sulfate, (kraft pulp), unbleached 67, 628 4, 285, 495 
Sulfate, bleached 5, 663 424, 367 
Total 1 164, 304 1 10, 630, 849 
i Excludes 1,338 tons valued at $77,992 received in the 
New York customs district and described as unbleached 
sulphite and 951 tons valued at $34,850 received in the 
Maryland customs district and described as mechanical- 
ly bleached wood pulp. Documents on these entries 
returned for verification of description. 


for the week ended June 29, 1945, through 
September 21, 1945, amounts to 164,304 
short tons. This tonnage was composed 
of about 43 percent unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp, about 41 percent unbleached 
sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and about 8 
percent of bleached sulfite grades other 
than high alpha and dissolving. The 
remaining 8 percent was mechanical 
pulp, bleached sulfate, and special chem- 
ical grades of bleached sulfite. 


TOILET PAPER, CHILE 


Production of toilet tissue in Chile has 
now reached the point where it is suffi- 
cient to meet all domestic needs. As a 
result, the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil of Chile has adopted the policy of 
rejecting all import permits for this 
commodity. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PALESTINE’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Crude-oil imports into Palestine from 
Iraq for the Haifa refineries increased 
from 2,850,000 metric tons (1 metric ton 
of Iraq crude= 7.481 barrels) in 1943 to 
3,365,000 in 1944. The value was £P6,- 
980,000 in 1943, or £P2,400 per ton, com- 
pared with £P2.475 per ton in 1944. 

Exports of refined oils, including solar, 
Diesel, mazut, gas oil, and fuel oil, to- 
taled 358,000 tons, valued at £P1,684,000 
in 1944, increasing from 173,000 tons, 
valued at £P1,019,000, in 1943. 

Shipments of kerosene and gasoline 
amounted to 213,000 and 359,000 tons, 
respectively, in 1944, the total value be- 
ing £P2,850,000. The value in 1943 was 
£P4,380,000. 


Railway 
Equipment 


PROSPECTIVE PURCHASES, BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Government has con- 
tracted with the Uniao e Fabrica Na- 
clonal de Vagoées S. A. for the manufac- 
ture and delivery of 1,400 railway trucks, 
according to the foreign press. A credit 
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has been opened by the Federated State 
Government of Sao Paulo for 1,400,000 
cruzeiros for the benefit of the Sao Paulo- 
Minas Railway for the purpose of pur- 
chasing locomotives and rolling stock, 
the report states, and a further credit 
of 123,000,000 cruzeiros is under consid- 
eration for the purchase of rolling stock 
and locomotives by the Sorocabana Rail- 
way. 


New LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY FORMED IN 
INDIA 


A new company, Tata Locomotive & 
Engineering Co., Ltd., was formed in In- 
dia in June 1945 to manufacture locomo- 
tives and boilers. The East Indian Rail- 
way transferred the Singhbhum work- 
shops to the new company which is ex- 
pected to produce 50 locomotives a year, 
although at first only boilers will be 
made. The output of the company will 
be purchased for a period of 16 years by 
the Railway Board which will provide 
new machinery ordered from abroad at 
a reported price of £225,000. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BICYCLE-TIRE MARKET IN PORTUGAL 


Bicycle tires in Portugal are now sup- 
plied largely by local production, in- 
stead of by importation from England, 
but it is expected that foreign-make tires 
will be imported again because of their 
higher grade and the keen demand for 
tires. The single-tube tire used in the 
United States market is little known and 
not in demand in Portugal, except by pro- 
fessional clubs and racers. 


IMPORTS INTO SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Imports of rubber and rubber articles 
into Syria and the Lebanon rose from 
166.9 metric tons valued at £SL886,885 (1 
Syrian £=0.46) in 1943 to 788.1 metric 
tons valued at £SL3,035,411 in 1944. Of 
the 1944 imports 630.4 metric tons, val- 
ued at £SL2,582,403, were made up of 
automobile tires and 61.7 metric tons, 
valued at £5L305,040, were inner tubes. 
Nearly all of the imports of both tires 
and inner tubes for both years originated 
in Great Britain. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL OILS SUPPLIED TO THE ALLIED 
NATIONS BY SICILY 


Among the commodities exported from 
Sicily to the Allied Nations during the 
second quarter of 1945 were 500 quintals 
of bergamot oil, one-half quitan of jas- 
mine oil, and 797 quintals of lemon oil. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of perfumery, cosmetics, and 
toilet preparations into Canada during 
the first 7 months of 1945 were valued at 
$243,000 (Canadian currency), a con- 
siderable increase over the value of im- 
ports of these commodities in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 
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Canadian imports of soap during the 
first 7 months of 1945 were valued at 
$97,000, a decline from the $155,000 worth 
imported in the like period of 1944, 


Special Products 


FRENCH CHINAWARE PRODUCTION 


Pottery and chinaware production in 
France was hampered during the first 6 
months of 1945 by a steady decrease in 
allotments of coal, and it was impossible 
to keep up through the final months of 
the second quarter the monthly average 
of between 900 and 1,000 tons maintained 
since the liberation. Pottery and china- 
ware orders for the armed forces were 
met by the expedient of diverting them so 
far as possible to plants operating on the 
most efficient bases and to those best 
located geographically. 

The plants at Sarreguemines and Nie- 
derviller in Alsace, which had been 
turned over to German firms in 1940, 
have now been recovered by their former 
proprietors and are returning to limited 
production. These plants have sizable 
stocks of raw materials, but are unable to 
obtain sufficient labor inasmuch as work- 
ers living beyond a radius of 30 kilome- 
ters are unable to use automobiles for 
transportation, because of the tire 
searcity, or to obtain seats on the rail- 
ways. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


ITALIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The industries of northern Italy manu- 
facture 90 percent of the cotton and 
woolen cloth and thread produced in that 
country, according to the Italian press. 
Scarce coal supplies are being rationed in 
Italian industry, and the textile and 
clothing industry is to receive about 54 
percent of its 1940 requirement of 37,000 
tons, or 20,000 tons. 

Supplies of Sicilian wool and cotton 
in June were carry-overs of 1942, 1943, 
and 1944 crops which had been distrib- 
uted to central Italian mills, south of the 
Rimini-La Spezia line. In this area, raw 
cotton has been about 100 lire per kilo- 
gram, and wool about 280. Northern 
manufacturers seeking materials in 
Rome, however, have offered as high as 
800 lire for cotton and 1,000 for wool. 

Textile mills in Prato, near Florence, 
principal producers in central Italy, were 
turning out about 20,000 meters of cloth 
daily, the Italian press reported in June, 
using cotton, wool, mixed wool, and rags. 
This output was being distributed on a 
priority basis, set by the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Labor, to war refugees, 
schools, hospitals, charitable institutions, 
and, finally, the civilian population. 

In accordance with a trade agreement 
with the Allied Military Government offi- 
cials, the wool industry of northern Italy 
will receive 2,000,000 pounds of raw ma- 
terial during September and October, the 
foreign press reports. The northern 
Italy textile industry is expected also to 
receive more than 12,000 tons of raw 
cotton. . 
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Cotton and Products 
COTTON EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


During the period January 1 through 
May 31, 1945, exports of cotton from 
Brazil amounted to 30,940 metric tons, 
compared with 55,247 metric tons for 
the corresponding period of 1944, ac- 
cording to official statistics. Great Brit- 
ain continued to be the principal im- 
porter, taking more than 69 percent of 
the total. 

May exports totaled 5,916 metric tons, 
of which nearly 5,300 went to Great 
Britain. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Canada’s raw cotton imports during 
the first 6 months of 1945 totaled 87,- 
019,060 pounds, acording to a foreign 
publication, compared with 81,513,081 
pounds in the first half of 1944. 

Cotton piece-goods imports totaled 20,- 
102,653 pounds during the same period, 
compared with 25,206,620 pounds in the 
first half of 1944, continuing the decline 
which started several months ago. 

Canadian mills opened 24,831 bales 
(500 pounds each) of cotton in July, ac- 
cording to the Cotton Institute of Can- 
ada. This is the lowest figure for open- 
ings since May 1939 and compares with 
30,251 bales for June 1945 and 28,615 
for July 1944. Openings for the first 7 
months of 1945 aggregated 216,268 bales 
which compares with 230,106 for the cor- 
responding period in 1944. 


GUATEMALAN COTTON SITUATION 


Guatemala’s cotton crop for 1943-44 
is estimated by principal growers at ap- 
proximately 1,643,000 pounds of ginned 
cotton. This represents a reduction of 
about 16 percent from the 1942-43 crop 
of 1,969,000 pounds. 

Imports of cotton, which continue to 
be Guatemala’s principal source of sup- 
ply, amounted to 2,144,650 pounds of 
ginned cotton in 1944, compared with 
2,830,496 pounds in 1943. Neighboring 
American republics, mainly El] Salvador 
and Peru, supplied practically the entire 
quantity. 

Reliable statistics are not available on 
textile production, but all indications are 
that Guatemalan cotton mills operated 
near capacity in 1944, producing an esti- 
mated 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 yards of piece 
goods. Although demand remained high 
cotton supplies were adequate despite re- 
duced domestic production and imports. 

Production of cotton hosiery and ap- 
parel of woven fabrics was on a corre- 
spondingly high level. 

There was increased activity in exports 
to the United States of native Indian 
textiles, mainly of cotton, woven by hand 
or on foot-driven looms. 


CZECHOSLOVAK COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Czechoslovak cotton textile indus- 
try now has 2,900,00 spindles, according 
to a foreign periodical; this figure repre- 
sents a loss of only 300,000 spindles from 
prewar capacity. Stocks of cotton and 
staple fiber, however, are said to be suf- 
ficient only for about a quarter of the 
spindles. 

The Egyptian Council of Ministers re- 
cently drafted legislation for submission 
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to Parliament to restrict the 1946 cotton 
acreage to approximately the maximum 
permitted this year. Total allowable 
area amounts to 1,046,000 feddans (1 fed- 
dan=about 1.038 acres) and compares 
with the estimate of 984,771 feddans ac- 
tually cultivated. 

Northern Delta cultivation would re- 
main at 27 percent of the cultivable land. 
Some changes would be made in the dis- 
tribution of acreage, however. Basin- 
land cultivation (formerly entirely pro- 
hibited) would be permitted to a maxi- 
mum of 14 percent where summer culti- 
vation is practicable because of wells or 
canals; and there would be a 2 percent 
decrease in allowable cultivation in the 
remainder of Egypt. The total permissi- 
ble area would amount to 1,048,000 fed- 
dans. The main effect of this proposal 
would be to increase production of Ash- 
mouni cotton, a high-yielding variety of 
about 1% inch staple, and to decrease 
production of longer-staple varieties. 
Some sources estimate an increase of 
about 60,000 feddans in Ashmouni, 38 
percent of the area devoted to that 
variety in 1944. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COTTON-SPINNING 
COMPANY STUDIED tN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion of the Union of South Africa is re- 
ported by the foreign press to be ex- 
ploring the feasibility of establishing a 
large-scale cotton-spinning company in 
the Union. 

According to published details, such a 
plant would have approximately 60,000 
spindles and 2,000 looms, with a capacity 
to produce between 50,000,000 and 60.,- 
000,000 fabric yards annually. It would 
employ about 1,500 persons. 


PIECE-Goops PRODUCTION, U. K. 


The annual output of cotton piece 
goods in the United Kingdom now totals 
about 1,750,000,000 yards, which repre- 
sents a decline of about 2,000,000,000 
yards from prewar production, according 
to a British trade journal. 


VENEZUELAN IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE 
GoopDs 


During the first 5 months of 1945, 1,236 
metric tons of cotton piece goods were 
imported into Venezuela through the 
port of La Guaira, compared with 616 
metric tons during the corresponding 
period in 1944. 


W ool and Products 
CLOTH PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s production of woolen fab- 
rics increased from an estimated 11,000 
tons in 1939 to 17,000 tons in 1944, a 
foreign trade journal reports. Style and 
quality improvements have also been 
noted, and the trade hopes that home 
demand for ordinary and medium-qual- 
ity cloth can continue to be met by the 
domestic industry. Argentine spinners 
have been supplying almost all the 
woolen yarn needed by domestic weavers. 


Woo. PropucTION, Nova Scotia, CANADA 


Nova Scotia continues to have the 
highest percentage of wool bonused of 
any of the Canadian Provinces, accord- 
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ing to a Nova Scotian official. It was 
further stated that great improvement 
has been noted in the general quality 
and production of Nova Scotia's woo] 
within the past 2 years. 


CZECHOSLOVAK WOOLEN-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Czechoslovak woolen-textile in. 
dustry is reported to have suffered the 
loss of about one-third of its cloth. 
weaving looms, a foreign trade journal 
States. Plants at Brno and Moravska 
Ostrava are said to have been damaged 
very severely. 


WOOoOL SITUATION IN EIRE 


The sheep population of Eire at the 
end of June was unofficially estimated 
to be 2,050,000, compared with 2,052,000 
at the end of June 1944. Galway-Ros- 
common and Black-faced types ac- 
counted for 63 percent of the total. 

In July the estimate for 1945's wool 
clip stood at 12,490,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 12,575,000 pounds for 1944, 

During the second quarter of this year, 
Irish mills took up all available supplies 
of fine and medium fleece and skin wools 
that the market offered. Some small 
wool purchases were made by Portugal 
and Belgium, but Government restric- 
tions in liberated and other European 
countries obstructed materialization of 
inquiries from other sources. 

During the first 5 months of 1945, im- 
ports of raw wool into Eire amounted to 
107 centals of washed, scoured, or car- 
bonated wool, valued at £2,640, com- 
pared with 334 centals, valued at £5,826 
for the corresponding period in 1944, 
(1 cental=100 pounds. The rate of ex- 
change for the pound sterling in Eire 
has stood at $4.02 during 1944 and 
through the middle of 1945.) 

Exports of raw wool during the first 5 
months of 1945 amounted to 18,709 cen- 
tals, valued at £140,880, compared with 
20,319 centals, valued at £150,952 in the 
corresponding period in 1944. It is be- 
lieved the bulk of these exports went to 
the United States and the United King- 
dom. 

During the first 6 months of 1945, ex- 
ports of raw wool from Eire to the United 
States totaled 1,117,286 pounds ‘about 
11,173 centals), valued at $405,763, com- 
pared with 1,291,429 pounds (about 
12.914 centals), valued at $456,402 in the 
first half of 1944. 

At the end of June 1945 it was esti- 
mated that stocks held by wool dealers, 
merchants, and farmers’ comprised 
3,230,000 pounds of washed fleeces and 
skin wools and 4,350,000 pounds of greasy 
wool. 

The Irish Wool Control, operated by 
the Minister for Supplies during the past 
few years, will be continued and applied 
to the 1945 clip, according to the Irish 
press; under this control, finer wools may 
not be exported unless they cannot be 
taken up by the domestic industry. 


INDIA’S Woo. IMPORTS 


Shipments of Australian wool to India 
were expanding even before the war, ac- 
cording to Australian trade sources. In 
the 1933-34 season shipments amounted 
to 4,235 bales and in the 1938-39 season 
to 8,571 bales. 
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Since 1939, output of Indian woolen 
mills has shown decided expansion. 
Wool shipped by Australia to India last 
season was valued at £4,000,000; at pre- 
vailing prices, this valuation would indi- 
cate shipments in the neighborhood of 
200,000 bales. 

Current annual consumption of Indian 
mills is estimated at about 150,000 bales 
annually, supplied mainly from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, with a small 
amount from South Africa. War re- 
quirements are credited with the expan- 
sion and growing importance of India’s 
woolen-textile industry. 


SHIPMENTS OF TIBETAN WOOL TO U. S. 


Wool stocks at Kalimpong in July 
were estimated at not more than 2,000 
bales, and only dark and light gray va- 
rieties were left. At that time it was 
believed in Calcutta that shipments of 
Tibetan raw wool to the United States 
from Kalimpong would be concluded be- 
fore the end of July. 

In the opinion of a usually reliable 
trade source, this year’s wool clip in 
Tibet probably will not amount to more 
than 75 percent of last year’s. Last win- 
ter was extremely cold in Tibet, and 
many sheep died. Large numbers also 
were exported overland to China to feed 
the army. 

June shipments of Tibetan wool to the 
United States totaled 2,841 bales (874,073 
pounds), valued at 830,635 rupees. (One 
rupee equals about $0.30 in United States 
currency.) Shipments during the 6- 
month period January through June 
1945 totaled 10,338 bales (3,208,152 
pounds), valued at 3,011,724 rupees; and 
total shipments during the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1944, through June 30, 1945 
amounted to 12,187 bales (3,789,208 
pounds), valued at 3,557,991 rupees. 


U. K.’s Imports OF MOHAIR, ALPACA, AND 
CAMEL HAIR 


Imports of mohair and alpaca into the 
United Kingdom during war years fell 
off greatly in quantity and, in the ab- 
sence of price control, brought high 
prices, according to a British trade jour- 
nal. The following table illustrates the 
marked decline after 1940 in imports of 
mohair, alpaca, and camel hair: 


Imports of Mohair, paca, and Camel 





Hair Into Great Britain, 1939-44 
[In pounds 

Year Mohair Alpaca Camel hair 
1934 7, 452, 000 + 659, 000 402, 000 
1M40 7. 781. 000 6, 001, 000 1, 308, 000 
1441 4, 123, 000 704, 000 631, 000 
142 1, 810, 000 1, 347, 000 41, 000 
1943 1, 568, 000 S51, 000 167, 000 
144 1, S80, 000 134, 000 195, 000 





WooLen-Fapric Exports From U. K. 


Exports of woolen and worsted fabrics 
from the United Kingdom during the 
first quarter of 1945 amounted to 9.,- 
446,000 square yards, the largest quar- 
terly figure since the third quarter of 
1943, according to Board of Trade statis- 
tics published in the British press. Av- 
erage quarterly exports in 1944 amounted 
to 8,553,000 square yards; in 1943, to 11,- 
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Note.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1943 (an- 
nual) 

Argentina_| Paper peso Official A 3. 73 
Official B 4.23 

Bid 4.94 

Free market 4.06 

Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.91 
Curb 45.42 

Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 63 

Special free market 20. 43 

Chile Peso Special 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 

Free market 32. 37 

te gall 31.00 

Colombia do Commercial bank 75 


Bank of Republic 
Curb 


Costa Rica. Colon Uncontrolled 


ee ed ee 


Controlled 62 

Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 10 
Honduras. Lempira Official 04 
Mexico Peso Free R5 
Nicaragua_, Cordoba Official 00 
Curb . 16 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 
Guarani do 3. 10 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 
Salvador Colon do 2.50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Free 1.90 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3.35 
Free 3.35 


Average rate 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
June mate 
1944 (an- 1945 > equiva- eae 
nual) (month- Rate lent in Date 
ly) U.S. 
currency 
3.73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | July 31, 1945 
4.23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 | Do. 
4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4.03 4.03 4.03 . 2481 Do. 
42.42 42.42 42.42 .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
51. 80 56. 50 60. 00 . 0167 Do. 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 | June 30, 1945 
19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Aug. 31, 1945 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
31.85 32. 54 32. 02 . 0312 Do. 
31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | June 30,1945 
1.76 1.76 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
1.75 1. 82 1.815 . 5510 Do. 
5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Do. 
». 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | July 31,1945 
14.06 13.77 \413. 77 .0726 | Aug. 31, 1945 
2. 04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | July 31,1945 
4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Sept. 1, 1945 
5. 72 7.25 6.03 . 1658 Do. 
3.11 3.12 | 3.12 . 3205 | Sept. 7, 1945 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | Aug. 15, 1945 
2. 50 2.50 2. 50 .4000 | July 31,1945 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Do. 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
3.35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Aug. 31, 1945 
3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, er the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibillidades preprias (private funds). 


New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has-been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





050,000 square yards; and in prewar 
years, to 25,000,000 square yards. 

In April, 3,129 square yards of woolen 
and worsted cloth were exported, and in 
May, 3,367 square yards. 

Exports of wool tops in April and May 
amounted to 707,000 pounds and 1,459,- 
000 pounds, respectively. Wool yarns 
exported in these same 2 months totaled 
674,000 pounds and 647,000 pounds, re- 
spectively. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Costa Rican ToBacco INDUSTRY 


Estimated acreage for the 1944—45 to- 
bacco crop in Costa Rica is 3,400 acres, 
compared with 1,700 in the 1943-44 sea- 
son. The type produced is air-cured 
cigarette tobacco grown from burley and 
“Virginia” seed. 

The -two cigarette-manufacturing 
companies, whose mechanized factories 
are located in San Jose, maintain buy- 
ing warehouses in the leaf-growing dis- 


tricts and pay the transportation ex- 
pense from these districts to the factory. 
To manufacture United States-type cig- 
arettes, the factories have had to import 
burley, “Virginia,” and Turkish tobaccos 
from the United States. In 1944 imports 
from the United States amounted to 
40,302 kilograms, according to informed 
trade sources, as against 126,721 kilo- 
grams in 1943. Between 4 and 5 percent 
of these imports are of Turkish tobacco 
from American bonded warehouses and 
the remainder is American leaf. The 
war-induced scarcity of cigarettes man- 
ufactured in the United States naturally 
stimulated the local manufacture of 
similar blends. 

Over-a2ll production of cigarettes by 
the two mechanized factories amounted 
to 612,400,000 in 1944 and to 525,300,000 
in 1943. At the same time, 45,800,000 
were imported from the United States in 
1944, against 56,300,000 in 1941. 

Hand-made cigars (puros) and yellow 
cigarettes (amarillos) had an estimated 
sales volume in 1943 of 7,000,000 cigars 
and 15,000,000 cigarettes per month, but 
have lost ground since then to mechan- 
ically produced cigarettes. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
October 8, 1945) 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 

Bulletins: 


No. 658—Current Export Bulletin No. 281, 
October 1, 1945 


I. REVISIONS IN CURRENT EXPORT 
BULLETIN NO. 276. (Announcement 653 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Septem- 
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_S. Export Control and 
elated Announcements 


ber 22) SUBJECT: REVISION AND RE- 
LAXATION OF EXPORT CONTROLS 


A. Destination Transferred from Country 
Group K to Country Group E. 

Effective immediately, the following desti- 
nations are removed from Country Group K 
and are included in Country Group E; all 
provisions applicable to Country Group E 
are now applicable to these destinations 


Andorra Rio de Oro 

Spanish Atlantic Rio Muni (Spanish 
Islands Guinea) 

Spanish Morocco Ifni 


B. Changes in the Positive List of Commodities 


1. Additions. Effective October 6, 1945, the following commodities are added to the posi- 
tive list of commodities (see Current Export Bulletin No. 276): 

















Dept. of roce z ‘ ‘mit 
Com- code and re- ontry greus 
merce Commodity Unit lated com . 
Schedule modity group 
B No K } 
101100 | Barley (bu. 48 lbs.) except seed Bu FOOD 3 10) 9 
103500 | Grain sorghums (bu. 56 lbs.), except seed Bu FOOD 3 100 25 
119990 | Tankage L. ton FOOD 3 100 25 
119900 Bone meal L. ton.. FOO!) 3 100 2 
119900 | Grain screenings L. ton FOOD 100 25 
119900 | Stimuflow. L. ton FOOD 5 100 : 
131000 | Apples in baskets (approx. weight 48 lbs. per Bkt FOOD 5 100 25 
basket). 
131100 Apples in boxes (approx. weight 48 Ibs. per box Box FOOD 5 100 25 
131200 Apnles in barrels (weight 144 Ibs Bbl FOOD 5& 100 25 
391800 Waterproof outer garments (report rubber or rub- Units TEXT 2 25 2 
berized in Schedule B No. 204300). 
501698 Medium-octane motor fuels of which the total frac- | Bbls PETR 1 LOO Non 
tion obtained by commercial distillation having 
an A. 8. T. M. end point of 300° F. or lower will 
have, with the addition of 3 cc. tetraethyl Jead 
per gal., an octane nuinber by the A. 8. T 
Knock Test Method of 80 or more. 
662000 | Babbitt metal (report scrap and dross in 669198 Lhs rINI l l 
Silver in bars or ingots ? Troy ounces MSMN Non Nom 
Requires individual license to all destinations. Formerly on general license to other American Republi ceept 
Argentina 
2 No Schedule B number is assigned to this commodity. Silver bars and ingots are not included in the merchandis 
total of United States foreign trade statistics but are shown in se”arate tables 
2. Deletions 
a. Effective immediately, the following com- Dept. of 
modities are removed from the positive list ; om , 
and placed on general license for exportation Sche fuk 
to all destinations in Group K ~BNo 
Dept. of 10600 M rt . ; 
Com- land 
meres Commodity 872400 Scouring t pow 1 
Schedule abra ise} vast 
B No powder 9 
pasts n } 
wasnil onten i 
004100 Kidneys and livers, fresh, frozen or cured, but r sbrasi ve ’ 
except canned past i it 
004300 Tongues, fresh, frozen, pickled or cured, above lf 
except canned Commodities exporte 
004400 | Sausage ingredients, salted or otherwise t i " 11 ate a 
cured, except canned (include ears, cheeks, G998 20 Clothing, new cept cottor d 
jowls, heads, snouts, feet, knuckles, tripe 999830 Blanket ind = bedding new, except 


trimmings, testes, cuttings, and tails 
report pigs’ feet for other purposes, 
pickled or salted, in 003200, canned in 
003700 and fresh in 002700 

004500 | Other meats, except canned (include smoked 
poultry 

004500 | Beef hearts, fresh or frozen 

004500 | Ox tuils, fresh or frozen 

004500 | Other meats, except canned 

006903 | Ice-cream powder, mix and preparations 
except dry and wet ice-cream mix 

006998 | Casein, edible 

006998 | Other dairy products, n. e. s 

009200 | Eggs, hatching 

009900 | Rennet. 

125295 | Olives (include green, ripe, stuffed, or pickled 
olives in bottles, cans, kegs, or barrels 

125901 | Dehydrated soups 

301500 | Sewing thread 

301600 ' Crochet, darning and embroidery cotton 





b. Effective immediately, the following 
commodities are placed on general license for 
exportation to the other American Republics, 
except Argentina; but remain under individ- 
ual license to all other destinations for ship- 
ments exceeding the GLV dollar value speci- 
fied below. 


(Continued on p. 35) 





Bolivia exported to the United States 
189,052 kilograms of cinchona from Jan- 
uary through May 1945. 
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Danish Industry 
Now: Position and 
Prospects 


(Continued from p. 5) 


gradual transition from substitute ma- 
terials to the materials and finished arti- 
cles of prewar character. 


Aspirations for Future 


After the transition period following 
the war, Danish industry expects to face 
the problem of developing and main- 
taining export outlets for Danish indus- 
trial products in competition with large- 
scale foreign industries. However, the 
rise of industrial wages by 50 percent, 
the decrease in technical productivity, 
the obsolescence and wear and tear of 
plants and equipment, may to a certain 
extent have weakened the present com- 
petitive position of Danish industry. 

Recent research into the size of invest- 
ments projected by industrial enterprises 
for the first year after liberation has 
shown the need for foreign machines and 
equipment for modernizing industry, 
The following table gives the results of 
an investigation made by the Statistica] 
Department of the Danish Government 
into the planned capital investments in 
Danish industry for the first postwar 
year, in comparison with actual outlays 
made in 1939, 1943, and 1944; it repre- 
sents industries in all fields of manufac- 
ture, comprising 7742 percent of the total 
industrial employment in 1943: 


Danish Capital Investments 





{In millions of crowns] 
Planned 
l ] 1042 for first 
Caniteal investment . 143 . 
— ue _ ai post war 
year 
Industrial buildings 23 27.9 228 OL? 
Other industrial pl vi Zar ee 2.4 
Machine and ther 
equipment 
Danish 25.0 7.4 25.7 46.6 
Foreigt 9! 124 9 4 ; 
Houses for worker 12 , 7 16 
Air-raid shelter Q 10 0 





Even considering that prices may have 
risen 60 to 75 percent, the figures still 
show a marked need for postwar invest- 
ments and importation of foreign ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Ouality and Adaptability 


Plans made by individual concerns dur- 
ing the occupation to overcome the short- 
comings in technical efficiency and organ- 
ization which developed during that pe- 
riod are now being implemented. In this 
connection it should be noted that the 
diversified structure of Danish industry 
as a whole and in individual enterprises 
is in some respects regarded as a compet- 
itive advantage, since it is held in some 
quarters to make for flexibility in meeting 
the variations in marketing conditions at 
home and abroad. 

Danish industrial leaders concede that 
future developments will not be along the 
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lines of mass production of uniform and 
standardized products, chiefly because 
the domestic market is too small to en- 
courage and support large-scale produc- 
tion. On the contrary, the future possi- 
pilities of Danish industry are expected 
to continue to depend on its ability to pro- 
duce products of high and individual 
quality and to adapt itself quickly to the 
variations in technique and taste on the 
world market. Danish industry hopes to 
profit from the progress in production 
and efficiency that has occurred in the 
great industrial countries during the war, 
put these experiences must first be 
adapted to meet the special conditions of 
the Danish economy. 








(Continued from p. 12) 


ing business executive with a competent 
staff who will lay the groundwork for the 
eventual disposition of all our surplus 
in the Pacific areas.” 

Acting Central Field Commissioner for 
the Pacific is H. Wendell Endicott, on 
leave as a director of Sears-Roebuck, 
whose regular ANLC job is Senior Con- 
sultant to Commissioner Thomas B. 
McCabe, the Admiral stated. Heading 
his staff is Maj. Gen. Frank F. Scowden, 
former Deputy Quartermaster General 
of the Army. 

He explained that he was unable to 
make estimates of the Pacific surplus 
because the Army and Navy are still de- 
termining their needs for the occupation 
of Japan and the amounts already de- 
clared are now being catalogued. 

“The immense size of the Pacific and 
the tremendous distances between the 
various islands where the surplus is lo- 
cated emphasizes the problem,” Admiral 
Young pointed out, “when you consider 
that the Pacific occupies one-third of the 
entire space of the earth and our sur- 
plus is located on islands in every part 
of that one-third.” 

Another major Pacific problem, he 
said, is a lack of large local markets on 
the islands where the surplus is located, 
excepting the Philippines, New Guinea, 
Australia, and a few others. 

“It means that much of this surplus 
will have to be transported over immense 
water distances to more suitable mar- 
kets—and the demand for shipping to 
bring our troops home is intense, so that 
it will probably be many months before 
we can use ships to move this surplus 
located on so many out-of-the-way 
islands,” the Admiral explained. 

Admiral Young stressed the fact that 
there are limited dollars in the world to 
purchase oversea Army and Navy sur- 
plus and residue, “‘but, despite this short- 
age due to the fact that the United States 
is already the great creditor nation of 
the world, we are determined to see that, 
in one form or another, we get value re- 


_ for everything that is disposed 
0 Dad 
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(Continued from p. 34) 





Dept. of 


| | GLYV dollar 
|Processing code| value limits, 


any cheese processed other than by division into | 


Com- 
Schedule Commodity 

B No 
Milk and cream: 

006200 Evaporated (unsweetened 

006300 Dried whole milk (include partially skimmed) 

006400 Dried skimmed milk 
Cheese, processed, blended and spreads: 

006755 Processed American cheddar 

006758 Other cheese, processed, blended and spreads 
Cheese, whether or not in original loaves, except 

pieces: 
006795 American cheddar 
006798 Other 


144200 | Cocoa butter 

150200 | Cocoa, powdered 

150300 | Chocolate, sweetened or unsweetened 
163400 | Chocolate candy 


Unit | andrelated | country group 
: commodity ss pes; 
group 
K | £E 

Lbs Weeds. 23.365) 1 1 
Lbs Food 1 he: 1 | 1 
Lbs doo} UE Bac. l 1 
Lbs | Food 1_- 1 1 
Lbs. ..| Food 1. : l 1 
Lbs Food 1- 2 1 1 
Lbs Food 1 a Say l 1 
Lbs 0: EE 100 25 
Lbs | Food 2__-- 10 1 
Lbs att Food 2 10 1 
Lbs Food 2......- 10 1 





3. Changes in General License GLV values 





I Jept of 


GLY dollar value limits 


Com- 
merce Commodity Group K Group E 
Schedule PEs ees aren S -e 
B No | | 
Old New | Old New 
005300 | Lard, including neutral lard (report lard substitutes in 144700) 10 | 5 | 1 1 
005000 | Oleomargarine of animal or vegetable fats 10 | 5 | 1 | 1 
105800 | Rice flour, meal and polish 1 | 100 | 1 25 
125905 | Arrowroot, crude, refined, or flour 1 | 100 | 1 | 25 
144700 | Cooking fats, except lard (include Crisco, Snowdrift and all lard substi- | 10 5 | 1 | 1 
tutes of animal or vegetable origin 

221000 | Soybeans, except canned 25 10 | 5 | 5 
222003 | Flaxseed 25 10 | 5 5 
222020 | Cohune nuts and kernels 25 5 5 1 
233905 | Quebracho extract l 100 | 1 25 
823803 | VE 100 1 25 1 





4. Other revisions in positive list: 

Page 30—Schedule B No. 400060—-Hardwood 
burls (estimate bd. ft. at about 10 lbs. to the 
bd. ft.); the number should read 400600. 

Page 30—Schedule B No. 400999—Other 
hardwood logs and hewn timber (include 
balsa wood); the number should read 400998. 

Page 31—Schedule B No. 104000—Southern 
pine, dressed; the number should read 410400. 

Page 35—Schedule B No. 51300—Mica, block 
pack splittings and good stained and better 
block or films; the number should read 
551300. 

Page 38—Schedule B No. 798250—Motor 
truck and bus engines, gasoline (carburetor 
type); the number should read 792850 

Page 39—Schedule B No. 811005—Fish oils 
and fish-liver oils and concentrates, medicinal 
grades, except cod-liver oil; the number 
should read 811905. 

Page 41—Schedule B No. 823803—-Neutronyx 
3; should read Neutronyx 33. 

Page 41—Schedule B No. 829970—Desoxy- 
corticost. Change spelling of commodity to 
“desoxycorticosterone” and processing code 
and related commodity group from CHEM 7 
to CHEM 6. 

Page 44—-Schedule B No. 853110—Potassium 
chloride; the number should read 853101. 

C. Selected Destinations (European Neu- 
trals) Par. C, (2) of Current Export Bulletin 
No. 276 is amended to read as follows: 

The provisions of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, pages 194 through 198, re- 
garding exportations to the European neu- 
trals now included in Country Group K con- 
tinue in effect only for those commodities 
on the positive list. These provisions con- 
tinue in effect for exportations of all com- 


modities to those Selected Destinations now 
included in Country Group E, except for ex- 
portations under general license GLV. 

D. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license or whose GLV dollar 
value limits have been reduced, as a result 
of the provisions of paragraphs A, Bl, and 
B3 above which were on dock, on lighter, 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual 
orders for export prior to the effective date 
of change may be exported under the pre- 
vious general license provisions. Shipments 
moving to a vessel subsequent to effective 
date of change pursuant to ODT permits is- 
sued prior to such date may also be exported 
under the previous general license. 


II, Exportations of Coal 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that, in order to supply the in- 
formation required by Regulation No. 31, 
as amended, of the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion for War, exporters are requested to give 
the following additional information, in the 
spaces indicated (as illustrated in speci- 
men application attached hereto), when sub- 
mitting license applications (form FEA 419) 
covering the exportation of coal:* 

1. Under question 7 (b) enter the total 
amount requested in gross and net tons, 


*The requirements contained in part A 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of August 20, 1945, and 
approval number BB 31-—R097, in accord- 
ance with Regulation A pyrsuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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size of coal, and opposite the name of the 
mine (see paragraph c of item 2 following) 
enter the amount to be furnished by that 
mine out of the over-all total amount shown. 

2. Under question 7 (e), in addition to the 
general description, enter 

a. The rate of shipment from mine; 

b. The analysis (i.e., moisture, volatility, 
fixed carbon, ash, sulfur, B. t. u., and AST) 
if applicant considers important; 

c. The name and location of the mine 
from which the coal will be supplied, fol- 
lowed by the word “Accepted” if the order 
has been placed with and accepted by the 
mine named; and 

d. The port at which the ship will be 
loaded and the railroad pier to be used. 

3. Under question 7 (h) enter the approxi- 
mate dates of loading, showing the item 
number as indicated in column 7 (a). 

B. Exporters are reminded that a detailed 
statement as to end use should be entered 
under question 14 (a). 

C. Upon receipt of such applications 
(which should be submitted in quadrupli- 
cate), the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion will forward a copy to the Solid Fuels 
Administration for War for its review. The 
Solid Fuels Administration will thereupon 
issue an approval (SFAW form 428A) au- 
thorizing the applicant to obtain coal within 
a specified period from the mines listed, or 
from mines other than those listed if deemed 
necessary, in accordance with the provisions 
set forth in the approval. When such ap- 
proval is received in the Foreign Economic 
Administration, it will be attached to and 
become a part of the validated license which 
will be forwarded to the applicant. 

D. In the event the source of supply indi- 
cated in the SFAW approval is other than 
that shown on the application, the validated 
license will be amended accordingly. 

E. All export licenses must be returned to 
the Foreign Economic Administration, Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch, Washington 
25, D. C. 

1. When the approved quantity has been 
exported (through the Collector of Cus- 
toms) ; 

2. Upon expiration of the license; and 

3. If shipment against the license will not 
be effected. 

In addition, licenses covering exportations 
of coal must be returned to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration if shipment is made 
from sources outside the United States to 


Specimen Export License 


Form FEA 419 
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meet the requirement, in which case the 
destination from which shipment was made 
should be noted on the license when re- 
turned to the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 


III. Cancellation of Procedure for Sending 
Gift Parcels to Prisoners of War and In- 
terned Civilians Held in Japan and Japa- 
nese-Occupied Territory 


Since the surrender by Japan, United 
States servicemen and civilian internees for- 
merly held in Japan or Japanese-controlled 
territory have been removed from the status 
of prisoners of war and internees. Many of 
these people have already been returned to 
this country. Therefore, the FEA regula- 
tions to permit the sending of gift parcels to 
such prisoners of war and civilian internees 
whenever labels were issued to their next of 
kin or beneficiaries by the U. S. Provost Mar- 
shal General's Office are no longer applicable 
and shall be deleted from Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 18, page 136, item 7-b; 
and from Current Export Bulletin No. 272, 
subject III, part B. 


IV. Exportations of Materials for Use of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Forces of Any of the 
Other American Republics 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that, effective immediately, ex- 
port license applications covering materials 
for use of the army, navy, or air forces of any 
of the other American Republics need no 
longer be referred to the appropriate military 
representative of the respective country for 
official endorsement prior to submission to 
FEA. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18 
page 141, part 2, title A, item 4 (c), is 
amended accordingly 


V. Bureau of the Budget Clearance of Re- 
porting Requirements Set Forth in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 277, Subject I (An- 
nouncement 654 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for September 22) 

A statement that Current Export Bulletin 
No. 277, Subject I, “Exportations to the Phil- 
ippine Islands”, has been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget was inadvertently 
omitted from the bulletin. The reporting 
requirements set forth therein were approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget under date of 
September 7, 1945, and approval number BB 
31—-R099, in accordance with Regulation A 
pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942 


Application for Exrportations of Coal 


Question 7 





OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 


i b) Quan- ; — possrt 
r F ow e) Description of commodities in sufficient d u B4 
tity to be : 
tail to permit accurate identification. Inclu 
shipped , } 1 1 fn) 
{a sy applicant’s purchase order description in 
Item . - c) Quan- Also show Schedule B Number, Proce 
struction - . - 
No. tity ap- d Code, and CMP Code Number if know: 
B4) . . 
proved (if Rating I I 
different 
from 7 (b 
16,800 1. t Bituminous coal #500200 MINE 2 $48, 200. 50) 
or ma 
18,750 s. t Rate of shipment: 1,000 tons daily, be 
July 28, 1945 
ipprorimate 1nal ysis 
ROM 20-24 Volatile 4% Moistu 
8-14% Ash 2%), Sulfur 
14,000 B. t. u H0-65 Fixed Carb 
1 3, 000 Deep Hollow Mine, Kingwood, W. Va., (A¢ Baltim 
cepted Ruth Bell Co B.& O 
2 3. 000 Florence No. 1, Florence, Pa., Perrini & ¢ Philadelpt 
P.2.8 
3 4, 000 Pendleton Mine, Pendleton, Pa Accepted Philadelpt 
Davis Coal & Coke Co P.k.R 
4 1, 000 Wendell #2 Mine, Wendell, W. Va. (Accepted Baltin 
United Eastern Coal Sales C¢ B.& O 
5 1, 300 Coleman #2 Mine, Hoversville, Pa. (Accepted Philadelphia 
C. & J. Coal C P.R.R 
4, 300 Daft #1 Mine, Clarksburg, W. Va., Universal Baltimore 
Fuel Co BAO 
(g) Total weights . 
= e(s) on which it is nece y th tem e ready f por 
(see instruction B4 h) Dat ein ; ; ; . aie 
, Cubic Item |, 
Gross Net I Ni Montt Da Year Item N Month Da Yea I th Da Year 
Meas. NX 
i, 4, and 8 6 1945 | 2, 3, and 8 0 | 1% 
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No. 659 
tober 1, 


Current 
1945 


SUBJECT: Resumption of Private Trade to 
France, Denmark, and Greece 

A. Effective immedately, the Foreign Eeo. 
nomic Administration announces the re. 
sumption of commercial licensing to France, 
Denmark, and Greece 

B. Exporters may submit export license 
applications covering shipments to France, 
Denmark, and Greece upon receipt of a firm 
order. In view of the existing dislocations 
occasioned by the war, the governments of 
these countries will for the present make 
all importations contingent upon the is. 
suance of import permits, and the Foreign 
Economic Administration has been adviseg 
that these governments are now prepared 
to issue such permits to cover commercia] 
transactions. Accordingly, in validating ex. 
port licenses the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration will be guided by the information 
shown under question 5 of the application 
(form FEA 419) indicating whether or not 
an import permit covering the transaction 
has been granted by the country of destina- 
tion 

C. Current Export Bulletin No. 276, (An. 
nouncement 653 in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for September 22), dated September 
10, 1945, announced the inclusion of the 
above countries in Country Group K with 
the attendant general license privileges 
Commodities exportable to Group K coun- 
tries under general license, therefore, can 
now be exported to these countries subject 


Export Bulletin 282, Oe. 


only to the existing import restrictions of 
these destinations 
D. France, Denmark, and Greece are in- 


cluded in Procedural Group A However, in 
submitting export license applications (form 
FEA 419) covering shipments to France, Den- 
mark, and Greece, exporters need not sub- 
mit a sextuplicate copy nor include a coun- 
try symbol in answer to question 3 (Country 
of Destination), as is required for exports 
to other Procedural Group A destinations 
They are reminded that such applications 
leaving question 5 (Import Permit Number) 
unanswered will be returned without ac- 
tion to the applicant 

E. As private trade to other liberated areas 
is resumed, announcement will be made by 
the Foreign Economic Administration in 
Current Export Bulletins 


Import Control 


No. 74—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 Removing Lead Manufac- 
tures from List A 


An Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63, issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board on October 3, 1945, and ef- 
fective on that date, removes the follow- 
ing products from the list of materials 
heretofore subject to the restrictions of 
that Order: 

Lead manufactures: collapsible tube 
discs or slugs and any other semifabri- 
cated form, manufactured in whole or in 
part of lead or lead alloy; collapsible 
tubes, manufactured in whole or in part 
of lead or lead alloy, filled or empty; 
foil, manufactured in whole or in part 
of lead or lead alloy; storage batteries 
(lead acid type). 


No. 75—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 Removing Agave Mantu- 
factures and Semimanufactures from 
List A 


An Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63, issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board on October 5, 1945, and ef- 
fective on that date, removes the follow- 
ing products from the list of materials 
heretofore subject to the restrictions of 
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that Order (Commerce Department 
Schedule A numbers in parentheses) : 

Agave manufactures and semimanu- 
factures: Sisal cordage, including cables, 
tarred or untarred, composed of 3 or more 
strands, each strand composed of 2 or 
more yarns (3417.010, 3417.110); carpet 
yarns of agave, dyed or undyed (N.8.C.); 
cordage of agave fibers, other than sisal 
(N. 8. C.); cords and twines of agave 
fibers (N. S. C.); fabrics woven of agave 
fibers (N.S. C.); other manufactures (in- 
cluding all products in whole or in part 
of agave fibers (N.S. C.); and alpargatas 
(0369.500) . 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 11) 


ing machines, wallpaper machinery; paper- 
working machines 

Togni & Co., 34 rue des Fabriques, Brussels, 

Belgium, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for can ned food (fish and 
fruit), biscuits. 
‘ w. H. King & Co., 720 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto 4, Canada, are interested in pur- 
chasing toys o/ metal and plastic, including 
toy metal wagons 

Ernesto Gonzalez Peralta, Carrera’ 8 No. 
4-07, Bogota, Colombia, is interested in pur- 
chasing one crown cap-making machine; one 
gelatin pill-making machine. 

Haji Moosa Ismail and Sons, Jamal Build- 
ing, 211/217 Nagdevi Street, Bombay 3, India, 
are interested in purchasing smoking requi- 
sites (cigarette cases and lighters). 

H. & P. de Viugt, 245 Leenderweg Eind- 
hoven, Netherlands, are interested in pur- 
chase quotations on incuvdators, capacity 300 
3,000 eggs: electric, 220 volts, a. c.; quantity 
of 50. 

Philippine Net and Braid Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 367 Juan Luna, Manila, Philippines, 
is interested in purchasing cotton seine twine 
for fish-net manufacture 

Crocodile Valley Citrus Estates (Pty.) Ltd 
Mayfera Siding, Private Bag Nelspruit, East- 
ern Transvaal, South Africa, desires purchase 
quotations on one (1) set 10°’ concrete pipe- 
making set, consisting of mold and core 
rimmer and 100 rings; one (1) set 8’ con- 
crete pipe-making set, consisting of mold 
and core, rimmer, and 100 rings; two (2) sets 
6’ concrete pipe-making sets, consisting of 
2 molds, 2 cores, 2 rimmers, and 200 rings. 

Bailes (Pty.) Ltd., Johnstone Road, May- 
don Wharf, Durban, South Africa, are in- 
terested in purchase quotations on standard 
fruit bor-making plant complete 

Die Wildbok Beperk, P. O. Box 854, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, desires to purchase 
10,000 hickory. ash and sycamore steam 
bends for tennis rackets 

Cederroths Tekniska Fabrik, 86 Sveavagen, 
Stockholm, Sweden, desires to purchase 10 
metric tons of tartaric acid, powdered, to be 
used as raw material in the manufacture of 
fruit salt 


Import Opportunities 


J. J. O'Dowd, Market-Place, Tralee, County 
Kerry, Ireland. Products for export: Horse- 
hair—20 tons annually, packed in bales; 
carpet wool—100 tons annually, packed in 
bales. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
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-Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
September 12, 1945. Opposition must 
be filed before October 15, 1945: 





Class No. and 


Trade-mark product 


Salvarsan 2—Entire class 
Stewart +—Entire class 





Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the 
mark is published. Thirty days from 
such publication is allowed in which to 
file opposition, although a protest may 
be received before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of a week to a month 
after the date of last publication, which 





is usually made within 30 days from first 
publication: 
Date of 
Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
1945 
Uro-Pental Medicinal preparations | Aug. | 
and pharmaceuticals 
Urotofan do Do 
Vilactal do Do 
Urotonil do Do 
CGammexane Chemical and pharmaceu Do 
tical products P 
Hemarsil Medicinal and pharma Do 
ceutical preparations 
Nalgil do Do 
Futonal do Do 
Hepamalt do Do 
CGlobogenol do Do 
Laboratorios-Om Registration of trade name Do 
La Victoria Oat Aug. 7 
Vacidisal Registration of trade name Aug. v 
for protection of phar- 
maceutical, chemical, 
and biological products 
Rardinet Registration of commer Aug. 11 
cial name 
Comino lhread and yarn in gen Aug. 13 
eral 
Ive Serums and vaccine Au 14 





Brazil.—Notice of 
registration of the 


applications for 
following trade- 


marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial. Opposition must be filed within 60 
days from the date of publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
| tion 
1945 
Neoflux 2—An insecticide Aug. 17 
Mark-Hann 10—Instruments, appara- | Aug. 20 
tus and appliances, me- | 
dicinal, surgical, veter- 
inary, for curative pur- 
poses or in relation to the 
health of man or ani- | 
mals. ] 
Dickson 36—Knit goods, hosiery, Do. 
neckties, 
Margarida 41—Fats, margarin, and Do 
oils for foods. 
Peptil 2—-A veterinary product Do. 
Cama-Armario | 40—A piece of furniture ___. Do. 
Paramount 
Limenfix 48—-Perfumes and scented | Aug. 21 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes; combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified, 
911 do Do. 
Pleyer do Do. 
Rhode-Island _. do Do. 
Stacreem do Do. 
Verdan do Do. 
Ricicrem do Do. 
Ricifix do Do. 
Ricibrill do Do. 
Sylans do Do. 
Tai-Tai do Do. 
Chinosol 3--An insecticide Do. 
‘Tempestade 36-— Waterproof raincoats Do. 
Neutrasil 14—-Glass, common, lam- Do, 


inated, or wrought in all 
forms and in any prepa- 
rations; crystal glass for 
all purposes and indus- 
trial glass with metal 
netting or special com- 
positions. 
Eva 19—-Games and toys of all Aug. ‘ 
kinds; sporting goods 
and wearing apparel ex- 
clusively for sports. 
12—Alcoholic beverares Do. 
1—Chemical substances Do 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, pho- 
tography 
16—Goods manufactured 
of mineral substances 
used for construction or 
decoration; other prod- 
ucts used for construc- 
tion or decoration (in- 
clading wall paper 
Diamante 12—Common and spark- | Aug 
ling wines 


Neptuno 
Clorantrene 








merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Hides and Skins Exporters—Uruguay 


this percentage is to be cumulative for 
years (i. e., 
earn a profit for the first 2 years may ex 


3 


a company which does not 


Iron, Steel, and Building-Materials Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico 


Wines and Spirits Exporters—France. 








(Continced from p. 13) 


percent a year, or 30 percent in certain 
special cases; (2) after amortization has 
been completed, the capital (goods, ma- 
chinery, or cash) will be considered “na- 
tional”; (3) profits of not more than 15 
percent a year may be exported, and 


port 45 percent the third year). National 
capital does not, of course, enjoy the ben- 
efits granted foreign capital, thus it ap- 
pears that as amortization of the invest- 
ment proceeds, the absolute amount of 
profits that may be exported will de- 
crease. 

The Convention has not yet taken ac- 
tion on the bill, so that important modi- 
fications may be introduced in the law 
before passage. It appears probable, 
however, that the law will be passed in 
some form. Furthermore, it is custom- 
ary in Bolivia to “regulate” a law by a 
subsequent decree, and the regulating 
decree gives the exact interpretation, not 





| 
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infrequently in a sense which differs 
widely from that of the original legis- 
lation. Local criticism of the bill has 
centered on the fact that no guaranties 
against excessive taxation are incor- 
porated. 

A Supreme decree promulgated Au- 
gust 28 ordered Bolivian retailers to dis- 
play domestic products similar to the im- 
ported products they sell. This will 
probably prove more or less unenforce- 
able because of the scant supply of many 
domestic products. 

The United States contracting firm 
constructing the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway progressed 8 kilometers in 
the first month of operation. The ar- 
rival of additional machinery and tech- 
nical personnel was expected to expedite 
the work. A Bolivian geologist has 
denied the reports that deposits of uran- 
ium have been discovered near Colque- 
chaca. 

The President of Bolivia and the offi- 
cials who accompanied him on his state 
visit to Paraguay returned on September 
18. No official communication was re- 
leased as to the results of the mission. 

It was reported unofficially that the 
Government is studying the possibility of 
importing radio and automobile parts to 
have them assembled in Bolivia. The 
purpose is to save a percentage of for- 
eign exchange and to provide employ- 
ment to native workmen. Perhaps as a 
consequence, no exchange has been pro- 
vided recently for the importation of 
radios. 

The short supply of wheat occasioned 
by a shortage of rolling stock on the 
Argentine railway serving Bolivia con- 
tinued during the month. The Govern- 
ment has let some contracts for flour 
from the United States and is requesting 
more bids. Until the normal movement 
from Argentine is reestablished, wheat 
and flour must be imported from the 
United States or Canada. 

The Ministry of Finance instructed the 
government departments, to cut their 
1946 budget requests 10 percent below the 
budget for 1945. The new tin contract 
and cessation of cinchona purchases, are 
advanced as the reasons for the neces- 
sity of budget curtailment. However, 
the Government has followed a policy 
of restricted sales of exchange for im- 
ports, and has succeeded in accumulating 
considerable reserves, so that it is in a 
favorable financial situation for meeting 
these shocks to the economy. Mer- 
chandise imports in 1944 were valued at 
$37,451,323, but in the first 6 months of 
1945 they declined to $13,137,363. The 
last figure should not be used to fore- 
cast the total for the year, since seasonal 
and other factors are an influence. 


Surinam 


(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


No changes occurred in the general 
retail and wholesale business in Suri- 
nam during September 1945. Dealers 
were in short supply and did not expect 
any appreciable flow of general mer- 
chandise until the shipping situation 
improved. Import controls and lack of 
United States dollars still handicapped 
trade. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed (Date effective 
Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 
burg Feb. 27,19 May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28.1935 June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25, 1935 Aug 5, 1935 
Brazil - Feb 2 19 Jar 1, 193¢€ 
Canada (sec revised 
agreement below Nov. 15, 1935 Do 
Kingdom of the Nether- 


lands (Netherlands in 





Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinam, and 

Curacat I> a Fe ; 
Switzerland Jan. ), 1936 Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia sept iv lv 5 May 20 103t 
Guatemala Apr. 24. 1936 June 15, 193¢ 
France and its colonies, 

lependencies, and pro- 

tectorates ther than 

Morocco May 6, 1934 De 
Nicaragua Mar. 11,1936 Oct 1, 1% 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2,19 
El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 + May 1937 
Costa Rica Nov, 28, 1936 Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia Mar. 7,1938 Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Au 6,1938 | Oct. 28, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire N 1938 Jar 129 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935 d LD 
Turkey Apr 1.1939 May i) 
Venezuela No 39 Lec 6, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18,1939 De 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement De iA 39 © Jar 1, 194 
Canada (supplementary 

wwreement Dec. 13, 194 Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14, 1941 Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec, 23, 1941 Jar 5, 1942 
Peru May 7, 1942 July 20, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 Jan 1, 194 
Mexico D 3.1942 | Jar 40, 1943 
Tran Apr. 81943 June 2s, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 

The duty concessions and certain other pr 

this agreement ceased to be in for as Of Mar. 10, 1938 

2 Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939 

i 


Superseded Dy upplementary\ igreement 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the officia} 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
iny particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor. 








mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 9 
the Reciprocal Trad greements Program may be 
bta rom the Trad Unit of the Bureay 

For nand D lest it Washir gton. 

A compilation of all chan the import duties of the 
United Stats ince the passage of tl lariff Act of 1930 
neluding all duty reduct or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreement gned to date, ar 
ranged by schedule ind paragraph lariff Act 
has been pr t U.S. Tariff SSi0n in the 

rm ofa pa rt btainable from the Super. 
lent Was! D. C., for 
«9 Cent I I 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Ann 


unced 








ples of the 
f products to which the United States ar nounced 
, at the time 
rotiate with 

ve countris ure ilable upon request 
Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
I any of the field offices of the 
rom the Com. 


Department 





Accumulating wool stocks _ probably 
reached a world total of 10,000,000 bales 
as of June 30, 1945, 75 percent of which 
was estimated to be British-controlled, 
according to the foreign press 





Bauxite was going out in normal 
volume—about 55,000 long tons a 
month—and there was little indication 
that shipments would be increased be- 
fore the end of 1945. No changes in gold 
mining or other small domestic indus- 
tries were reported 

This is the dry season in Surinam; 
therefore, there are no significant fea- 
tures in rice and sugar production 

Efforts are being made by the local 
Territorial government to maintain the 
Surinam guilder-dollar exchange rate at 
the current level despite the changing 
ratio of the pound sterling to the Nether- 
land guilder. It appears probable that 
the Surinam guilder will retain its dol- 
lar value at 53.33 cents as compared 
with 39.06 cents in the Netherlands for 
at least 6 months. 








Furs exported from Chile in 1944 
amounted to 440 gross kilograms valued 
at 19,801 export pesos. (1 export peso 
equivalent to $0.04 United States cur- 
rency.) 
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few Books and 


‘Reports 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmv%i ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, September 30, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 a year. The September 30 
issue contains these articles: 

DISPLACED PERSONS IN GERMANY. Let- 
ter of President Truman to General 
Eisenhower, transmitting report of Ear] 
G. Harrison. 

IMMIGRATION QUOTAS FOR AUSTRIA AND 
GERMANY. 

LABOR AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Ad- 
dress by Acting Secretary Acheson, 

THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
AND THE PROBLEM OF COMPULSORY JURIS- 
picTIon. By Lawrence Preuss. 

AUTHORITY OF GENERAL MACARTHUR AS 
SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED 
POWERS. 

CONCERNING PoLicy TOWARD JAPAN. 

THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 

APPOINTMENT OF EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR., 
AS THE PRESIDENT’S PERSONAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO CHINA. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN 
MENT. 

PROCLAMATIONS CONCERNING UNITED 
STATES JURISDICTION OVER NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES IN COASTAL AREAS AND THE HIGH 
SEAS. 

REMOVAL OF GERMAN ART OBJECTS TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE MIDDLE East Sup- 
PLY CENTER. 

RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 

Great Lakes-St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
AND POWER PROJECTS. 

REDISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
FUNCTIONS AND FUNCTIONS WITH RESPECT 
TO SURPLUS PROPERTY IN FOREIGN AREAS. 

APPROVAL OF WATER TREATY BY THE 
MEXICAN SENATE. 

CONCERNING RELATIONS WITH HUNGARY. 

VISA-CONTROL REGULATIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 

REGARDING TRAVEL TO ITALY. 


PETROLEUM AGREE- 


Other Publications 


BULLETINS OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF 
Commission. 1945. Releases in a series 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


of reports on industries in the American 
Republics: 

Agricultural, Pastoral, and Forest In- 
dustries in Colombia. 45 pp. 

Mining and Manufacturing Industries 
in Argentina. 175 pp. 

Available gratis from: The United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington 
25; EC. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND DOMESTIC 
EMPLOYMENT. Calvin B. Hoover. 1945. 
177 pp. Price, $1.75. This is the fifth 
volume in the series of research studies 
for the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment and represents the results of a 
thorough and impartial examination of 
the problems of reviving and expanding 
international trade following the war. 
The author takes up the question of our 
future merchant marine, the possibilities 
of reducing or eliminating tariffs and 
similar checks on imports, and the posi- 
tion of international cartels and domes- 
tic monopolies. 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York 
16. HE: 


BRAZIL—AN INTERPRETATION. Gilberto 
Freyre. 1945. 179 pp. Price, $2. This 
book is based on lectures delivered on the 
Patten Foundation at Indiana Univer- 
sity. The author explores the modern 
realities of Brazilian life and thought 
under such headings as European back- 
ground, frontier and plantation, unity 
and regional diversity, ethnic and social 
conditions, foreign policy, cultural and 
geographic situation, and modern litera- 
ture. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


THE PATTERN OF SOVIET POWER. Edgar 
Snow. 1945. 219 pp. Price, $2.75. 
The author interprets the actualities and 
the aspirations of Soviet Russia’s role in 
Europe and the world. His long resi- 
dence in the Soviet Union has given him 
a point of view that is both sympathetic 
and critical. 

Available from: Random House, Inc., 
20 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 








For Sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Oltice or 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 


Washington 25, DC 
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THE BUILDING OF THE BURMA ROAD. 
Tan Pei-Ying. 1945. 200 pp. Price, 
$2.75. This book gives an idea of how 
the Burma Road was built, telling within 
the framework of the engineering proj- 
ect, the story of an achievement by the 
Chinese. 

Available from: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE. 
George Soule. 1945. 232 pp. Price, 
$2.75. The author points out the de- 
sirability of postwar Anglo-American co- 
operation in following harmonious eco- 
nomic policies. He believes the eco- 
nomic fortunes of the world will be 
largely determined by the degree of 
prosperity which the two great trading 
nations are able to achieve and main- 
tain; that wise and beneficent leadership 
on the part of these two countries can 
promote good will and provide a volume 
of increasing satisfactions which will 
minimize the chance of war or civil vio- 
lence in the world. He says the inter- 
ests of these two nations require not only 
that they act in harmony but that their 
action be successful in promoting general 
economic welfare. 

Available from: The Viking Press, 18 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CuBA SuGAR YEARBOOK—1945. 184 pp. 
Price, $3. (paper), $4.50 (special bind- 
ing). This edition contains the sugar 
census, corrected to date; informative 
data and alphabetical index of sugar 
mills and maps of Cuba showing trans- 
portation and communications, sugar 
production, and other information. 

Available from: Anuario Azucarero de 
Cuba, P. O. Box 2549, Habana, Cuba. 





Reconstructing 
Manila: Extensive 


Plans Now Set 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Planning Association. It will study the 
immediate and future needs for suitable 
industrial sites in Manila. However, a 
large proportion of Manila’s industry may 
be located in the new North Port area, 
according to the president of the Manila 
Planning Association, who is reported to 
consider that a proper decentralization of 
industrial plants is essential to avoid the 
extension and intensification of slum 
areas and to prevent future traffic con- 
gestion in the city’s industrial centers. 

An association of citizens interested in 
city planning has been organized under 
the name of Metropolitan Manila Plan- 
ning Association, which is intended to 
bring all interested citizens and organi- 
zations together to focus thinking on the 
problem of rebuilding the city. 

A feeling of cooperation is in the air, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the developing plans for a new Manila 
will be realized with a minimum of ob- 
struction. All elements point toward the 
carrying out of the plan for a more effi- 
cient, more healthful, and more beautiful 
city. 
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